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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





The pattern that brings 
down the game 


A perfect pattern may thoroughly cover 
the bird, but it’s the high velocity of the 
shot charge that insures a kill. A game- 
getting gun must throw an 
even pattern with lots of 
steam behind it. 


The Winchester Model 12 
Repeating Shotgun is designed 
and bored to bring down the 
game. Its pattern shows a per- 
fectly distributed shot spread 
with maximum penetration. 
That’s why it is the choice of 
sportsmen everywhere. 


The gun for every sort 
of wild fowl! shooting 


Whether you’ re snap shoot- 
ing at upland plover cr trying a long shot 
down in the blind, there is a gauge and a 
bore of the Winchester Model 12 that will 
give you the pattern you want. This master 
shotcun meets every kind of bird shooting 
requirement. 


The Winchester Model 12 is beautiful in 
design, light in weight, simple and sure in 
operation. It points like your own arm. It 
can always be depended on to plart its charge 
closely, evenly anda strongly at the range its 
choke adapts it for. It works smoothly in 
whatever position it is held. For those 
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who prefer a hammer action gun, we have 

made the Model 97. It is built on exactly 

the same lines as the Model 12, but with 
hammer action. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize 
that the accuracy and durability 
of a gun lie in the barrel. On 
the quality of the barrel de- 
pends the quality of the gun, 
There is absolutely no difference 
in the standard cf quality cf the 
barrels on the highestand lowest 
priced Winchester guns. With 
Winchester the barrel is the gun 
andthesingle standard of quality 
has been attained only by the 
most unremitting attention to 
the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 has 
been bored to micrometer measurements for 
the pattern it is meant to make. The de- 
gree of choke exactly offsets the tendency of 
the shot to spread. Until its pattern proves 
up to Winchester standard the gun cannot 
leave the factory. The Nickel Steel construc- 
tion preserves the original accuracy forever. 


The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a 
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distinctive blue finish that, with proper care, 
will last a lifetime. 


What ®) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp stands 
for Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with 
50 years of the best gun-making reputation 
behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name “Win- 
chester” and that is marked with the Win- 
chester Viewed and Proved stamp has been 
fired many times for smooth action and 
cccuracy, and is fired with excess loads for 
strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture, machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftmanship, Itis atest 
and adjustment process, 


It is this care in manufacturing that has produced 
in the Model 12 and Model 97 guns of unsurpassed 
game-getting qualities that have won the nameof ‘‘The 
Perfect Repeaters’”” among wiid fowl hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester shotguns, 
rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia on shot- 
guns, rifles and ammunition. Every hunter should have 
one. It gives detailed specifications of the Model 12 and 
Model 97 and describes at length the principles on 
which every one of the world famous Winchester shot- 
guns and rifles is built. Write today. We will mail 
you a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. WL-2 New Haven, Conn. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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The “Danger of Drawing Conclu- 
sions From Too Limited Experience 


HE writer recently had a good il- 

lustration of the danger of error 
from basing conclusions on personal 
or limited experience. In the fore- 
noon a successful practical farmer 
stated he would not again plant the 
Osceola velvet bean, that he had the 
Osceola and the Early Speckled side 
by side and that the Early Speckled 
had made more than double the 
beans produced by the Osceola. 

The same afternoon another prac- 
tical man said he had seen the two 
varieties growing side bv side on the 
same character of soil and the Os- 
ceola had surpassed the Early Speck- 
led far that hereafter he would 
only plant that variety. 

It is quite possible that both were 
right in their conclusions, as to the 
better variety for their respective 
soils and conditions, but scarcely 
likely. It is more probable that both 
were wrong in their conclusions. The 
experience of large numbers for more 
than one year seems to show that 
there is no such difference between 
the merits of these varieties as these 
men think. It is probable that a trial 
of the two varieties on the same soil 
for a number of years would show 
that while one or the other is super- 
jor there is no such difference in 
their merits as indicated by these 
single tests. 

When the farmer draws conclus- 
jons on insufficient evidence and acts 
on them he alone is likely to suffer; 
but when a teacher bases his teach- 
ings on his personal experience 
alone, or on insufficient evidence or 
experience, he is a dangerous teacher 
and likely to do much injury. Thus 
the value of the experiences of oth- 
ers to any man becomes evident. The 
man who makes the experience of 
others his own has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the man who has only 
his own experience as a guide. 


How the Boll Weevil Has Helped 
Us to Appreciate the Value 
of Fertile Fields 


NTIL recent years Southern farm- 

ers, as a whole, seemed to give no 
thought to the state of their soil fer- 
tility. They continued to grow cot- 
ton with or without commercial fer- 
tilizers, and without any thought for 
the future of the soil. They were 
able to do this Jonger than any other 
onc-crop farmers were ever before 
able to do so, because cotton is the 
best poor-land crop known and re- 
sponds best to the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

It is a marvel how long we went on 
in this blind disregard of the decreas- 
ing fertility of our soils. It is true 
that there always were a few who 
the drift of our agricultural 
practice and took early steps to cor- 
rect the evil. While the numbers of 
these more farsighted men slowly in- 
creased they were, compared with 
the whole, relatively few. 

But at last the Southern farmer 
was rudely jolted out of his indiffer- 
ence to the state of his soil fertility. 
Among other things which served to 
awaken him to something like a due 
appreciation as to just how poor 
most of our soils had become and of 
the importance of a rich soil if his 
farming was to continue to support 
himself and his family, was the com- 
ing of the boll weevil. When it be- 
came necessary to grow other crops, 
the poverty of his soil revealed itself 
to him-‘in a light which he had never 
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seen before. He had gone to the 
very edge of the precipice of de- 
struction, through his absolute disre- 
gard of the care of his soil; but the 
boll weevil while sending many over 
the precipice also stopped many a 
man from going over and down to 
destruction. Land that had produced 
cotton enough, when fertilized, to 
give a bare living, absolutely refused 
to give living yields of corn, oats and 
other crops. It is said that every 
people who go onto virgin soils de- 
plete them, sometimes to the point of 
near starvation, before they begin to 
sufficiently appreciate the importance 
of a rich soil to cause them to do 
those things necessary to even main- 
tain, much less build up, soil fertility. 
There is no denying the fact that the 
boll weevil had much to do with 
arousing Southern farmers to a real- 
ization of the extent to which our 
soils had become depleted and start- 
ed many of them to restoring as rap- 
idly as practicable their worn soils. 
It is unfortunate that some of these 
have been sorely disappointed, be- 
cause of the slowness with which 
their soils have “come back.” This is 
not really due to any fault of our 
soils, for they respond to good treat- 
ment amazingly fast; but it is rather 
due to the fact that these farmers ex- 
pected too much and failed to realize 
that what it had taken many years to 
destroy could not be restored in a 
year or two. Our soils may be made 
fertile; more fertile than they ever 
were; but it will take time and ef- 
fort, or money to do so, and very 
much money to do so quickly. 


Why Oat Yields Are Small 


READER calls attention to the 

low yields of oats per acre and 
the danger of winter-killing and asks, 
“Why do you advise Southern farm- 
ers to sow oats when you know these 
facts: 

There are many reasons why we 
advise sowing oats, even though we 
know that average yields are low 
and stands are lost by winter-killing. 
The chief reasons, however, are as 
follows: 

When we consider all the condi- 
tions the yields of oats are no small- 
er than those of other crops. Oats 
are not put on our best lands, which 
are usually reserved for cotton and 
corn. This is one reason for low 
yields. 

Oat yiclds are also greatly reduced 
by the habit of sowing too late in the 
fall. There is also a considerable 
area sowed to spring oats, which for 
a term of years probably average 
only 50 to 75 per cent of fall sowed 
oats. These low yields of spring oats 
go in the general average with the 
fallsowed oats and make the average 
yields lower. In some cases oats 
may be sowed too late, because the 
farmer thinks late or even spring 
seeding better than early fall seeding, 
but as a rule oats are sowed too late 
because the farmer, not having plan- 
ned his rotation carefully is unable 
to get the oats in earlier. In some 
cases, he could sow the oats earlier if 
he tried real hard and he would do 
this if he fully realized its import- 
ance. 

But 
why 
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are still other reasons 
advise the sowing of oats, 
although the average yields are low. 
In fact, these other reasons are suffi- 
cient to induce the sowing of oats 
even though we admitted that the 
yields are lower than would be the 
case with other crops. We grow 
too large a proportion of row crops 


like corn and 
to reduce the 


cotton 
humus 


tend 
the 
or 


which 
content of 
and to congest cultivation 

needs into a few months in 
spring and summer. It is necessary 
that we so adjust our cropping sys- 
tem as to require less human labor 
with small implements and adopt a 
system which will include crops re- 
quiring less labor. 

gut granting all this, perhaps we 
might still hesitate to advise sowing 
oats, owing to their low yields, if the 
lands were to be left idle during the 
long summer growing season after 
the oats are harvested. If the oats 
are not to be followed by summer le- 
gumes the crop is of doubtful econ- 
omy, as our correspondent suggests. 
But why should we not get another 
crop during the summer? Many ob- 
ject to this use of the land, because 
the labor of putting in these crops 
after oat harvest falls at a time when 
the cotton and corn are calling for 
the most work. This is a serious ob- 
stacle and would in many cases make 
the following of oats with another 
crop impracticable were there no 
other legumes which can take this 
plact and make this work at that 
time unnecessary. It is made doubly 
serious, because too large a part of 
our cultivated lands are planted to 
corn and cotton, but it can and 
should be overcome. 

If the teams, men and implements 
are not available at this season for 
putting in soy beans, peanuts or cew- 
peas, we still have two crops which 
may often be made profitable. Red 
clover grows well on some lands and 
lespedeza makes more or less pastur- 
age or hay almost everywhere in the 
South. Excessively dry weather is 
about the only serious obstacle to the 
growing of the latter crop. Where 
there is not enough moisture during 
the summer for either of these crops, 
then other rotations must be found 
or other systems of farming follow- 
ed; but this applies to a small part of 
the South. 

Where lespedeza does not grow 
sufficiently high to make a good cut- 
ting of hay it is still available for 
pasturage. When the farmers of the 
South save their own lespedeza seed 
and feel free to sow it abundantly in 
the oat fields in the spring, not de- 
pending in a light seeding or the 
natural reseeding of the crop, then 
will lespedeza prove itself a most val- 
uable crop to follow oats the same 
year. 

Oats are a valuable feed for live- 
stock and when followed by a legume 
crop the same year it is not easy to 
find a more profitable combination 
for feed production in the South. 

Because of all of these facts and 
others which might be mentioned, we 
think it wise to advocate the sowing 
of oats; for it seems to us better to 
do those things which will increase 
the yields and prevent winter-killing 
and make the crop more profitable, 
rather than to abandon the crop sim- 
ply because through mismanagement 
the present yields are low and the 
crop often unprofitable. 
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F ALL the dogs in the South were 
exterminated at once it would not 
create a sheep industry. The dog, 
the irresponsible cur dog, is an ob- 
stacle to the development of the 
sheep industry in the South, but it is 
not by any means the only, nor the 
chief obstacle to a large increase otf 
sheep production. The greatest ob- 
stacle to sheep production in the 
South is the almost complete absence 
of the livestock “idea” or a livestock 
“sense” in our people. We have never 
yet caught the livestock idea. We 
seem to completely fail to grasp the 
degree of intelligent care which live- 
stock demand and for which they 
will pay when given by the master 
hand. Sheep, above all other live- 
stock, demand for the best results 


that intimate touch, that intelligent 
attention to detail, which we, as a 
whole, lack to a discouraging degree. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


How Too Close Grazing May Seri- 
ously Injure the Pasture 











EXT to weeds and brush, I believe 
the greatest obstacle to the mak- 
ing of good pastures in the South is 
too close grazing. I have made this 
statement before, but it seems to me 
so vital that a further discussion is 
justified if by so doing its importance 
can be emphasized. 

Let anyone look over the pastures 
in his section and observe how often 
they are grazed down so close to the 
ground that it is simply impossible 
for the animals to secure sufficient 
feed. Much of the complaint heard, 
that some of our Southern pasture 
plants are not as nutritious as the 
plants of other sections. is due to the 
animals failing to get enough of 
them, rather than to any lack of nu- 
tritive value in what they do get. Par- 
ticularly, have we noticed that when 
a man provides grazing crops for 
hogs he frequently only sets aside 
about one half as much land for this 
purpose as he should, and the same 
thing is true to only a slightly less 
extent with most of our other pas- 
tures. 

We should first remember that our 
lands are not rich, or at least those 
we generally set aside for pastures 
are not rich. It requires rich land for 
a large production of pasturage, just 
as it does for all other crops. If our 
land was high-priced or scarce there 
might be some excuse for the making 
of small pastures, but we have an 
abundance of land that might be prof- 
itably pastured, which is now not be- 
ing used at all or is being cultivated 
at a loss. But whatever the size of 
the pastures, the livestock should not 
be allowed to graze them too closely. 
It will pay better to reduce the num- 
ber of animals rather than to graze 
the pastures so closely that the ani- 
mals suffer for a lack of feed or the 
pastures cannot do their best. Of 
course, some pastures will graze 
more animals than others and the 
same pasture will furnish very much 
more feed some years than others; 
but the correct plan is to take into 
consideration the quality of the land 
and the pasture and only put such 
stock on it as it will probably graze 
the most unfavorable seasons. It is 
true that the best results are not ob- 
tained from a pasture which has so 
few animals on it that the pasture 
plants become large, coarse and dry; 
but this is much less objectionable 
than that animals get insufficient 
feed. Moreover, the mowing ma- 
chine can always be used to cut the 
plants if they become too large, pro- 
vided the land is in such condition 
that a mower can be run over it. 

But apart from the loss which re- 
sults from too close grazing, because 
the animals insufficient feed, 
there are other unfavorable results, 
which are still more important as af- 
fecting the building up of good pas- 
tures. Pasture plants not only can- 
not make as good growth when graz- 
ed too closely, but they are often ac- 
tually killed by too close grazing, es- 
pecially if this is before they have 
thoroughly established themselves on 
the land. Old, well-established pas- 
tures, where a complete sod covers 
the ground, will stand close grazing 
at intervals without serious injury; 
but new pastures are likely to be 
completely destroyed. 

Moreover, a 


get 


pasture with a good 
growth of grass on it when the first 
killing frosts come will furnish feed 
and lengthen the fall grazing period 
more than can be done in any other 
way, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By UW .F. MASSEY 














Red Spider on Cotton 


6éy HAVE a field of cotton in which 

in certain spots the red spider is 
ruining the cotton. Can I spray it 
or should I pull it up?” 

The red spider or red mite thrives 
in dry weather conditions and heat, 
and is checked by wet weather. You 
can spray the infested spots with 
strong soapsuds, repeating it every 
few days, and this with a change in 
_the weather to rain may dispose of 
the mites. 





-Drying Potatoes in a Tobacco Barn 


.$6Q°AN I dry sweet potatoes in a to- 
bacco barn? How should they 
be prepared?” 
Yes you can dry sweet potatoes 
and fruit of any sort in a tobacco 
barn. My daughter, who is home 
‘county agent in Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia, writes that she has been 
drying fruits and vegetables in to- 
bacco barns at the same time with 
the tobacco, and there was no flavor 
.of the tobacco on the product. The 
sweet potatoes should be pared and 
sliced thinly and placed on trays and 
the temperature run up to 95 to 100 
with ventilator open. After they are 
dried run them through a new coffee 
mill and then pack away in tin boxes 
or cans. 





Keeping Sweet Potato Vines 

644°AN sweet potato vines be kept 
over for planting in the spring? 
What variety of strawberry would 
‘you advise jor market here? I want 

the earliest.” 
Some parties in 
that they keep them by dragging 
them in heaps and covering with 
earth. It is a great deal better and 
cheaper, even if these old vines will 
grow, to get well rooted young plants 
from seed potatoes bedded in spring. 
Sweet potatoes are a very great crop 
where I live and the idea of a largo 
potato planter overhauling a lot of 
tancled vines in spring would be con- 
sidered ridiculous when he can get 
better plants as soon as it is safe to 
set them out. I wou!d not plant the 
old vines if kept and given to me. 
Probably the best early market 

strawberry is the Early Ozark. 


the South claim 





Improving a Lawn 


“MY LAWN has been standing 
three years and has been beau- 
tiful. This summer I found a good 
many bare places, and there is a good 
deal of wild grass getting in. What 
is best to put on the lawn this fall?” 

Probably you have been mowing 
the lawn and raking off the cut grass 
and putting nothing on it, and the 
grass is running out. You. should 
never rake the cut grass off a lawn, 
but let it lie right where it falls and 
it will disappear soon and be thicken- 
ing and feeding the grass. Then the 
grass should have a top-dressing of 
raw bone meal every spring. This 
fall about the best thing you can do, 
as you live in a tobacco manufactur- 
ing city, will be to give the lawn a 
diberal dressing of tobacco dust, and 
apply the raw bone meal in-spring. 
Cut the grass regularly in favorable 
weather but not too short in drouthy 
weather. About once in five years 
spread lime freely over the grass in 
the late fall. 


Better Than Stable Manure 


6é—7T IS almost impossible to secure 

stable manure for my garden. | 
have but one-third of an acre and I 
highly fertilize it with commercial 
fertilizers, but getting three crops a 
year off it is running it down and 
getting it poor. Would it be a good 








idea to cover the garden this winter 
with tobacco stems? I can get them 
for a small price. Is there any fer- 
tility in tobacco stems?” 

I only wish that I could get them 
cheaply here, for I would cover my 
garden thickly with them. Tobacco 
stems have about 2.50 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 8 per cent potash and about 
1.70 per cent phosphoric acid, an 
amount of plant food a long way 
ahead of stable manure. A thick cov- 
er of them put on the garden now 
and let lie till spring can then be dug 
in and will furnish organic decay and 
plant food, and at same time will 


.prevent the attacks of plant lice or 


aphides on the garden crops, and they 
bring in no weed seeds. A good ad- 
dition of acid phosphate in spring 
would balance the plant food better. 


Storing Vegetables for Winter and 
Spring 

ATE Beets.—From Southern Mary- 

land southward these are better 
off in the rows where they grew. As 
the weather gets cold throw a light 
furrow to each side of the rows. 

Carrots—Keep in same 
beets. The seems to 
them. 

Late Cabbage.—These should head 
in late November or early December 
to keep well in winter. When really 


way as 


frost sweeten 


maintain a temperature little above 
freezing. If in a cellar make it to- 
tally dark and keep the temperature 
as low as practicable without freez- 
ing. 

Spinach.—To keep spinach in good 
condition for cutting a mulch of ma- 
nure between the rows is very good 
and will keep it growing fresh all! 
winter. 

Turnips.—Those wanted for table 
use should be lifted, trimmed and put 
in heaps and covered with earth. 
Those sowed for spring greens can 
be better wintered by covering with 
green pine boughs. 

Sweet potatoes.—These are best 
kept in a house built for the purpose 
where a high temperature can be 
maintained till the potatoes are cured 
and then a temperature of 45 to 50 
degrees during the winter and totak 
darkness. In banks or heaps they 
should be piled on a thick bed of pine 
straw, and covered with pine straw 
thickly. Then build a shed over the 
banks and let stand till the weather 
threatens to turn cold. Then cover 
thickly with earth. The shed will keep 
the hill dry and dry earth keeps out 
frost better than wet. 


Plant Fruit Trees in the Fall 


HE late fall is the time for plant~- 

ing fruit trees and grape vines, 
and small fruits in general. The trees 
will be making new root fibres and 
root hairs ready to supply the tree 
when the buds swell and make a de- 
mand on the roots. In sections where 
the ground freezes deeply the spring 
may be best, but in the South the fall 
is very much better than spring, The 





bills next spring. 


sheltered and dry. 


and books for the winter reading. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


EEP closely up with the cotton picking, lest a storm catch you. 
2. Plant Abruzzi rye and oats on all land not otherwise pro- 
tected against washing, loaching winter rains. 


3. Don’t fail to plant a big acreage of fall oats, thus saving feed 
4. Plan to put in waterworks and an up-to-date lighting system 
with some of that surpius cotton or tobacco money. 


5. Watch the cotton you are holding, seeing to it that it is well 


6. Make sure that there is a good supply of papers, magazines 








cold weather seems at hand turn the 
heads over to the north and cover 
the stem and lower part of the head 
with soil. The top turned away from 
the winter sun is left open. Collards, 
treat in same way. 

Celery.—If grown in the Baltimore 
bed system the final covering should 
be made just as hard freezing is ex- 
pected. Then cover the bed well with 
pine straw with bean poles or corn 
stalks to prevent its blowing off. If 
grown in rows the celery should be 
lifted and set upright in narrow 
trenches made as deep as the celery 
is tall. Then cover with two planks 
nailed V-shape as a roof and some 
straw in cold weather. 

Horseradish.—Dig the roots in No- 
vember. Trim the side roots off and 
tie in bunches for spring planting. 
Grind for use or sale the main roots 
or ship and sell whole. 

Leeks.—Let' these remain right 
where they grew, as they are perfect- 
ly hardy and can be taken up as 
needed in winter. They are milder 
than onions and make a nice dish till 
green onions come in the spring. 

Onions.—Keep in a totally dark 
place and cold. Spread out in a tight 
outhouse and covered with pine 
straw, they will be all right. Slight 
freezing will do no harm but warmth 
will set them to sprouting. 


Parsley.—If you want a supply of 
1 


parsley in winter set some plants in 

a frame under glass or cloth. 
Parsnips and salsify.—These are 

perfectly hardy and should remain 


right where they grew. 

Irish potatoes.—These can be kept 
in heaps covered with 
to prevent actual 


‘arth enough 
freezing, but to 


ground is in better shape for prepar- 
ing the orchard, and as the trees 
must make new root hairs before 
they can take up food there is a great 
deal more chance that the growth of 
the top will exhaust the spring-plant- 
ed tree before it 
from the soil. 

Of course every farmer is interest- 
ed in having plenty of fruit for his 
family, and if not he certainly. should 
be, for a farm house is not a home 
without garden and orchard, grapes 
and small fruits not only for immed- 
iate use while fresh, but for canning 
or drying for the winter. With plen- 
ty of canned fruits and vegetables the 
farmer need not live entirely on hog 
and hominy, good as these are. 

A well-cared-for orchard and gar- 
den, a pretty green lawn and_ plenty 
of flowers make a farmstead home- 
like and make a very plain house at- 
tractive and add dollars to the sale 
value of every acre on the farm. Plen- 
ty of fruit for the table summer and 
winter will save many a doctor’s bill, 
for there is no food more wholesome 
than fresh or canned fruits. 

For apples, the upper Piedmont and 
the mountain sections offer the best 
conditions in soil and climate, but in 
all the upper half of the South some 
kinds of apples can be grown. And 
the peach has a still wider range, for 
in the far South, where the north Chi- 
na varieties may not thrive, the Peen- 
to and honey peaches will make 
crops. The grapes commonly grown 
in the North will thrive almost any 
where, and now that we understand 
better the conditions for their suc- 
cess the Vinifera grapes of many va- 
rieties, especially the French 


can get anything 


sorts, 
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can be grown if grafted on our native 
roots and sprayed to prevent mildew 
and rot. Then of course we have the 
Scuppernong and other grapes of the 
same which will prolong the 
Rrape season. 

In buying trees send to the nearest 
nursery and get their catalog and 
prices. You can generally get better 
terms in dealing directly with the 
nursery than you can from traveling 
agents, who must of course. charge 
higher prices to pay their expenses in 
canvassing and delivery. .I am often 
asked whether it is best to get trees 
from the North or near home. My 
invariable reply is to get trees as near 
you as you can, provided the trees 


class, 


are all right. It matters not where 
trees are grown, but it does matter 
whether they are well grown and 


true to name, and the nearer you can 
get good trees and true to name the 
more you save in freight. From Mary- 
land to Florida there are nurseries 
which will supply as good trees as 
be 


can had from the Northern nur- 
series. 
Then in apples do not plant for 


winter varietics the ones that are so 
commercially popular in the North, 
such as Baldwin and some others, for 
they will ripen so much earlier tn the 
South that they are no longer winter 
apples. There are some Northern 
varieties that are good keepers in the 
South. The Northern Spy and the 
little Lady apples are among these. 
But the best apples for winter keep- 
ing in the South are apples of South- 


ern origin or middle state origin 
rather than those of the farther 
North. Winesap, Stayman Winesap, 


Virginia Beauty and some of the 
western North Carolina seedlings like 
the Nickajack and some others, and 
in the eastern coast region the Mat- 
tamuskeet, which was originated ona 
peaty soil and is really about the fat- 
est apple grown, as it is not in eat- 
able condition till spring, are good. 
ln the Appalachian region the DPara- 
gon, Delicious and Stark are good, 
and the York Imperial thrives where 
any apple will do well. Do not plant 
‘any more Ben Davis, for the city peo- 
ple are finding out its poor quality 
and if you want to scll apples sell 
yood ones. But the main object of 
this writing is to urge the planting 
for home 


consumption. Hence we 
should plant not only the winter ap- 
ples but the summer and fall ones. Do 
not try to grow too many kinds. 


Enough to run through the seasons 


of summer, fall and winter are what 
are needed in the home. For sum- 
mer plant Yellow Transparent, Rcd 
Astrakan and Early Harvest. For 
fall plant Horse, Buckingham and 


3onum. These with the winter ap- 
ples named will fill the biil in most 
sections. 

For peaches plant Mayflower, 
Greensboro, Mountain Rose, Champ- 
ion, Carman, Belle of Georgia, Elber- 
ta, Crawford Late, Heath Cling. 

Except in the mountain sections it 
is useless to plant the large sweet 
cherries in the South, as they will 
never make a crop of any amount: 
The sour cherries do well as a rule 
and the best are Early Richmond and 
Montmorency. May Duke and Pur- 
ple Guigne make larger trees and 
sweeter fruit. 

Of plums, Japanese varieties thrive 
well and a few of the old Domestic 
varieties too. Of the Japanese, plant 
Abundance, Red June, Ogon, Burbank 
and Keisey. Then plant Shropshire 
Damson, German Prune and Wiid 
Goose. 

Pears of all kinds will thrive if they 
are carefully attended to and blight 
cut out as fast as seen. They will be 
more free from blight in a grass sod 
than if kept cultivated. Kiefer. is 
good for preserving. Garber is simi- 
lar and earlier. For eating out of 
hand, Bartlett, Anjou, Seckel. 

Of figs, plant Celestial, Brown Tur- 


key and White Marseilles. For the 
Gulf Coast, White Adriatic, Grosse 
Verte 

Of grapes, plant Delaware, Con- 
cord, Niagara, Lutie, Scuppernong, 


James and Memory 
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ts up tous- 


Our country’s orders are to “Avoid All 
Waste” to keep this country from getting 
into the condition of Germany. There the 
supply of animal fat is nearly exhausted. 
The price of grease is over $2.00 a pound, 


Patriotic women the country over are 
Saving every ounce of the grease, fat and 
drippings formerly wasted. With that 
grease we can make cheaper, better soap 
than we can buy. 





‘The LYE of a Hundred Uses” 


meets all Government strength requirements. Gives 
uniformly good results. 


The simple directions are on the label. No 
chance of failure. And the soap will cost less than 


one cent a cake. Help your country and save money ee 
for yourself. 4 i 
Your grocer has Giant Lye or can get it for you. . 


Price still only 10c acan. Avoid substitutes. ¥ 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS, 
New York and Albany, N. Y 
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America 


Must Feed the World 


Europe is hungry. Ground, once farms, is 









le 


me 

i row a raging battlefield. Women and children 

ts) . . . 

INA Reke!' are starving. Millions of mouths cry out for food. 

ANA NVAY ‘ nage , 

i \ NM FA The loss of each food ship is a tragedy. But the idle 

By WAS acres of America could grow more food per year than 
AS 


. 


all of the 


N 


enemy’s ships can destroy, 


SS 
=== 


Every Idle Acre Helps the Enemy 
Hinder rations and you hinder victory. Other ships 
and more food must take the place of those destroyed, 
Clear—Plow--Plant 
Culti- 
Don’t ‘et 


Itemove the stumps and boulders—drain the swampy places, 
crops are essential. 
e hinder you. . 


vate every available acre of land. Bumper 


abor shortag 





RED CROSS FARM POWDER 
will help one man do the work of many a. 
CET OUR BIG BOOK FREE 
Learn the secret of easy clearing and drainage—the guick way—the 
Find out how Du Pont Red Cross Farm Powder will 
you labor but Let bigger, better, 
Write now for your copy of 
The Giant Laborer No. 177 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


labor saving way. 
not only save vill improve your soil, 


heavier crops be your slogan. 
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Harrow Buying Made ‘Easy 


ARROWS that do the best work and last 
longest cost so little that there is no 
eccnomy i buying any but the best. A post card 
will bring you complete information about Interna- 
tional Haxvester spring-tooth and phere) 4 harrows. 
Write the card now and mail it as soon as you can, 
in the line there are bumper disks with rigid frames, four- 
wear bearing and gz angs that are level at every cutting ‘angle. 
Also disk harrows with independent gangs that can be used 
for side hill work and for filling dead furrows as well as on 
level fields. For wet, cloddy fields we have spring-tooth har- 
rows with teeth that cannot work loose and that can be set to 
any desired cutting depth. Our smoothing harrows have 
square teeth that cannot twist, and stiffening bars that keep 
all the teeth at the same cutting angle regardless of extra 
Strain put on any sii mn tooth. Riding attachments and 
other special feate ires can be furnished for all spring and peg- 
tooth harrow We have also a complete line of one and two- 
horse cultivators 
This spring you will need tillage implements, harrows 
or cultivators. If you want the best your money will buy, 
write that post card today and mail it. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(lacorporated) 
CHICAGO : US A 
Osborne 


McCormick 





disk, 

















Champion Deering Milwaukee 















































Send in your renewal. 





Get up a club and get a reward. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XXXVIII ~Plowing: tte Effects on Soil 


By TAIT BUTLER 








LL know that the plow can add 

nothing to the soil, but few real 

ize its full influence on crop 
yields. 

If we bear in mind the large stores 
of plant foods in all cultivated land, 
sufficient, if available, for the making 
of many crops, we will not fail to 
appreciate those influences which 


tend to make these plant foods more 


largely available. This is where 
plowing exerts its influence on crop 
yields. 

In the South, the term “plowing” is 


often applied to different operations 
in cultivating growing crops. This is 
probably due to the fact that the 
plow was until recently quite gener- 
ally used, and is still often used, for 
inter-tillage or the cultivating of 
growing row crops. The term “plow- 
ing,” however, should probably not 
be applied to any operation except 
the use of what we commonly know 
as the “breaking” plow. 

The distinctive features 
“turning” or “breaking” plow are, 
that it runs deeper and stirs the land 
to a greater depth; that it breaks and 
turns or pulverizes compact or hard 
soils better and that it turns under 
or mixes with the soil larger quanti- 
ties of organic matter, or “trash” and 
does it better than the other imple- 
ments generally used for cultivating 
the land. These operations, then, are 
the ones which we have to consider 
in discussing the effects of plowing 
on crop production. 


Effect of Deep Plowing 


ot 





HERE is a very general belief that 

deep plowing tends to produce 
larger yields. That this is sometimes 
disputed is probably due to the con- 
d’tions under which the deep plowing 
is done rather than to any real foun- 
dation in fact for questioning the 
general truth of the belief that deep 
plowing is beneficial. The results of 
deep plowing judged by the results 
on a single crop are often disappoint- 
Extra deep plowing is only eco- 
nomical at intervals of several years 
as a part of a general scheme for soil 
improvement. 

Plowing or breaking 
very expensive ope 
both time and 
work. That “moving dirt is an ex 
operation” known of all 
have had experience and when 
an average acre is plowed 6 to 7 

deep something like 


no 
ing. 


land is a 
expensive 
the 


the 
ration, 
in power to do 
pensive is 
whe 


inc! 2,090,000 
pounds of soil has been moved. When 
the depth of the plowing is increased 
the power required and conse¢ tl 


es 


juently 


the expense is increased of pro- 
portion to the increased depth; for 
the deeper soil, or the subsoil, ts us 
ually more compact or harder, be- 
cause it is not stirred so often and 
contains less organic matter to pr 

vent it “running together.” 

It is consequently important that 
deep pee be not done under con- 
ditions which may lessen its good ef- 
fects, nor more frequently than is 
necessary. 

Those conditions which tend to 


render deep plowing unnecessary or 
inadvisable are part as follows: 
When the soil is naturally loose or 
sandy and there is no organic matter 


in 





to be incorporated or mixed with the 
soil. A deep soil is beyond doubt 
favorable to large yields, but there 
may be no benefit from stirring the 
dee vie layers of the soil, especially if 
it is sandy, unless there is organic 
mee to mix with it, to make the 


mineral plant food available and ena- 
ble it to hold more moisture in 

sons of light rainfall. Deep plowing 
may also be useless, if not actually 
injurious, when the deeper or more 
compact soil layers of a clay soil are 
too wet, if thrown up to be dried out 
and baked by the hot sun and wind. 
Deep plowing may also fail to prove 


sea- 





Fertility 








profitable if 


insufficient 


done in the spring, when 
time allowed for set 
crops are planted, espec- 
weather follo 
immediately before the 
seeding of crops is always danger 
unless there is an ample 
moisture and much care 
thoroughly compact or 
as quickly as possible. 


iS 





Lift yefore 
ially if dry ws. Deep 
fall 
ous, 
supply of 
taken to 
the soil 


ot ~ 
PpAaoOw HL 


is 
firm 


[f deep plowing is of doubtful value 
under many conditions it is equally 
certain that under certain other 
ditions it is essential to a highly pro- 
ductive soil. The mere breaking of 
the soil to an unusual depth may of 
itself be of little value, but a deep soil 
one of the essentials of a fertile 
soil. By a deep soil we mean one 
which has been brought to a condi- 
tion resembling the top soil to a 
depth of 8 to 10 inches or deeper 
That a soil has been well filled with 
humus to an unusual depth does not 
mean that it should be plowed t 
that depth annually or for each crop. 
In fact, one of the objects in the 
making of a deep soil is to render 
frequent deep breaking unnecess 


con- 


1S 


O 





ary. 
Deep Plowing May Render More 


Plant Foods Available For Feeding 
the Crops 


EEP plowing, when accompanied 
by the mixing of large supplies of 
organic matter with the soil to the 


depth broken, means not only a larg- 
er area in which the roots 
may feed, but also a larger supply of 
mineral plant foods made ‘available 
for feeding the crops, because of the 
effects produced by the introduction 
or organic matter, air, etc. 
good effects are increased 
when the deep plowing is done at a 
season which subjects the deeply 
broken soil to winter weathering, or 
to freezing, thawing and rainfall. 
Deep plowing, then, means under 
suitable conditions more plant foods 
available for feeding the crops. 


of crops 


These 


Deep Plowing Saves Moisture 


aml plowing also generally makes 
a soil which will hold more meis- 
ture and on which crops consequent- 
ly suffer less in dry seasons. A finely 
pulverized soil filled with humus 
only holds more of the rainfall, 
also holds that which comes back 
ward by capillary attraction, or 
natur al forces tg cause the 
ise f below 
il 


in 


not 
but 
up- 





h 
tnose 





water 
toward a hot dry 
tends to rise to 


flame 





the lamp wick 
Deep Plowing May Prevent 


OUR lands 


sy. 4: 
Washing 


TF be made ric! 











are to rich, 

the washing of the soil -from the 

hillsides into the valleys and streams 
must be more largely prevented. Un- 
der certain conditions there can b 
no question but deep plowing may 
aid in preventing this washing ot 
erosion. On the other hand, deep 
plowing might increase the washing 
of the land under certain other con- 
ditions. As one of the five chief 
means of preventing washing or ero 
sion there can be no question of the 
importance of deep plowing. That is, 
when the land is broken deeply, cov- 
ered with a growing crop, well filled 
with humus, tiled and, in mat -ases, 
terraced, there can be no question of 





the value of deep plowing. But on 
the other hand, if the four last 
of preventing washing, or the major- 
ity of them, are neglected, the 
or deep breaking, is of doubtful val- 
ue, if not often actually injurious. For 
instance, the deep breaking of rolling 
lands in the fall, to be left bare all 
winter, may easily cause them to 
wash more than if they were broken 
shallow or not plowed at all. But at- 
ter all this is said, there is no ques- 
tion of the value of deep plowing, or 
the making of a deep soil as a means 
of preventing washing or erosion. 


means 
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In short, deep plowing or the mak- 
ing of a deep soil increases the avail- 
able plant foods, increases the water 
holding power of ihe soil and pre- 
vents washing, all essential to the 
making of a rich land. 

While deep plowing must be con- 
sidered essential to any general plan 
of soil improvement, when repeated 
too frequently, carried to too great 


depths, or done under unsuitable con- 
ditions it may be uneconomical, if not 
actually injurious. In other words, 
while all our soil troubles cannot be 
solved by deep plowing alone, the 
South as a whole, must plow deeper 
and better and plow more into the 
soil, if we are ever to get those rich 
lands which in turn are to make our 
people rich. 





Farm Work 


By B. L. 





for October 


moss 








the most pressing work during 

October is harvesting the cotton 
as quickly as possible. Every rain beats 
out and stains more or less cotton, 
lowering the grade and price. Be- 
sides, autumn gales are always a dan- 
possibility, and when they hit 
full force we have known losses to 
run as high as 50 per cent of the en- 
tire crop. Better pick out the cotton 
at once, even if some extra help must 
be hired to do the work. 

% * * 


QO: THE cotton farms of the South, 


gerous 


If you are holding cotton and seed 
for better prices, see to it that losses 
from dampness and rotting do not 
offset any price increases. We have 
known farmers to hold their cotton 
with the ground for a floor and the 
a roof, and while the price of 
good cotton went up, the price of 
theirs went down, for the simple rea- 
son that it rotted. Unless we can do 
better than this, we’d better sell our 
cotton at once and be done with it. 


a * m 


ies + - 
SKy 107% 


Stcred seed, too, should have care- 
ful attention, as seed at this season 
are often green and heat easily. 
Those intended for planting should 
be sacked as soon as brought from 
the gin and put in a dry place, while 
those held in bulk for sale later in 
eason should be frequently ex- 
i to see that they are not heat- 
ing and rotting. 





* i * 
While it is too late in the upper 
South, there is still time in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt to:plant crim- 
son clover. As a cover and soil-im- 
proving crop, crimson clover, in our 
opinion, beats them all, and every 
farmer who possibly can should give 
it a trial. In the lower South, in put- 
ting in the seed, we would aim to 
plant them the first time there is a 
good “season” in the ground between 
October 1 and November 1, scratching 
the seed in with a harrow or shallow 
running cultivator. 

* * * 

Abruzzi rye is another crep we 
wish every farmer in the South would 
give a trial. As a winter grazing crop 
it is little short of wonderful, some- 
times growing 10 to 12 inches high by 
Christmas. For grazing it should have 
been planted in September, though 
very good results may be had from 
October plantings, particularly in the 
lower half of the Cotton Belt 

x OK OK 

Qctober should see a big planting 
of cats all over the Cotton Belt, ex- 
cept possibly in the extreme north- 
west portion. In the northern half of 
the Belt September plantings would” 
have been better, but we would plant 
in October 
spring 


rather than wait till 
Cotton Belt farmers every- 
here should bear in mind that feed 
likely to be very high-priced’ next 
‘pring, and plant a big oat acreag 
this fall. 
Ke * 
Speaking of high-priced feeds, let 
ot overlook the need for housing 
bumper crop of roughage this fall 


bean and grass hay and corn 
ver should be saved and stored in 
bundance. These rough feeds may 


not always be very nutritious, but 


they may be used very successfully i 
yintering idle animals. Pile them up 
higl w and save big feed bills later 


The severe drouth this spring kill- 
lespedeza in many sections, and in 


consequence the seed supply for next 


year may be insufficient. This prob- 
ably means high prices for those who 
do have seed for sale, and we urge 
every lespedeza grower to save all 
the seed he possibly can. There are 
few better hay and pasture plants 
than this one, and the demand for 
seed is sure to be good. 

Gctober is the month for planning 
additions to the home orchard. Order 
catalogs from Progressive Farmer 
advertisers, get in touch with your 
state horticuiturist in regard to the 
best varieties for your section, and 
then make your order, aiming, in so 
far as may be practicable, to have a 
succession of fruits all season. And as 
you plant your orchard aim, also, to 
have first-class fruit by giving it first- 
class treatment.’ 

* ok Ok 

The South’s velvet bean crop this 
year is enormous, and every possible 
pound of it should be saved to take 
the place of high-priced corn. Analy- 
ses show that a pound of beans in the 
hull has a feeding value very little 
less than a pound of corn. Not a 
bean should be allowed to waste if it 
is possible to save it. 

1 K * 

Will your fields lie bare again this 
winter, their plant food wasting, or 
will they be protected with a carpet 
of green? Now is the time to decide, 
and on your decision largely rests 
your future success as a farmer. 

We hope Progressive Farmer read- 
ers everywhere are already planning 
their work for next year—locating, in 
their minds, the different crops on the 
different fields, planning the rota- 
tions, figuring on fertilizers, etc. It’s a 
good time now, too, to make some well 
laid plans to get the farm on a basis 
of high efficiency—to raise our yields 
up to a profitable average. We don’t 
believe any farmer ought to feel sat- 
isfied with anything less than an av- 
erage of a bale of cotton and 40 bush- 
els of corn per acre. They are possi- 
ble, and wisely laid, carefully adher- 
ed to plans will get them. And when 
you do get them, the chances are a 
hundred to one that you are going 
to be a money-making farmer. 





Keeping Weevils Out of Peas and 
Beans 

NYWHERE in the South farmers 

can keep dried peas or beans safe 
from the weevils as well as it can be 
done in other sections. All that is 
necessary is to kill the eggs and 
weevils when the peas are first har- 
vested and immediately put the dried 
peas in a cotton sack where they will 
not be liable to reinfestation. 

The carbon bisulphide is the most 
commonly used commercial method of 
treating peas for weevils. The. peas 
are placed in a tight bin, the carbon 
bisulphide placed in shallow dishes 
on top of the peas and the whole 
tightly covered for 36 hours. If the 
bin is thoroughly battened it will 
take only one pound of liquid for 
each 1090 bushels of peas but 2 or 3 
pounds will be needed if the bin is 
not extremely tight. 

Another method is to heat the peas 
in an oven to a temperature of 135 to 
This will kill all eggs 
and weevils that may be present. Yet 
another method is to put the peas in 
a bag suspe ‘*_d in water and quickly 
raise the ti...perature to 135 degrees, 
then remove and dry the peas. 


140 degrees. 
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The above diagrams give 


AMERICAN. 


RADIATORS 





ANo., 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 sq.ft. 
of 33-in. AMERICAN Radiators were 
used to heat this farm house. 


valuable information which 


Sold by all deal- 





RADIATOR HEATING 
ahead of all others— 





Bei. 



























je 3 2 a aN 
‘Uneven Héat [i Spotty Heat 


The outline plan of the house shows heat distribution when winter wind is blowing, as shown 
y arrov7. Notice that heat is even in all rooms with 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators. 


a clear idea how your home 


should be heated. The “spotty” heating of stoves is 
disagreeable, dirty, and uncertain. 


DEAL 


BOILERS cleanly, sure, safe, and 


Furnace heat is some- 
what satisfactory, but not 
always to be depended 
upon and is wasteful of 
fuel. Radiator heating is 


the outfit lasts a lifetime. 


The slight difference in first cost of Radiator heating is very soon 
repaid to you in the great fuel savings.over other kinds of heating, 
the greater comfort of your whole house and the increased satis- 
faction and better health of yourself and family. 


Buy this heat that saves the most 


IDEAL Boilers will get the most heat from the fuels of any localities. 


Scientific- 
ally constructed and the most wonderful 
heat producers known—never need repair 
or overhauling, not necessary to have water 
pressure or a basernent—place the boiler in 
side room or leanto. One fire heats the 
whole house and one charge of fuel will last 
from eight to twenty hours, depending 
upon the severity of the weather. 

IDEAL Heating outfits are made in units or sec- 
tions to fit any size building and are the best in« 
vestment you can make for the success of your 


farm. Write us or go to your dealer today and 
talk with him about it. 


Heating book (free) 


Write today for copy of our book ‘‘Ideal Heating” which is the 
best one published on the subject. 


Full of illustrations and 
you should read whether your 


house is new or old, or large or small. 


se es ca AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY oaelittedl 


Chicago 
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All sizes. 



































1000-ga!ion $43.£0 and 1700-ga!lon § 
der today. 


809 Laura St., 
Iliustrated book 
Water Systems fre« Ask for it, 


POPPSSESSES HESS TSS EE 


Plenty of Rain-Water! 


You know how rain-water helps the women folks on 
wash day; how good it is for hathing. But the rain-water 


barrels, pans, etc., soon is used, in dry monthe, 
stale and endangers your health. 


. 
Davis Cypress Rain-Water Tanks 
Store enough rain-water to last for a long time, and keep the water 
in a sanitary condition. Don’t he without plenty of soft, cleansing rain- 
water when one Of these tanks costs so little. Davis tanks last indefinitely. 


500-gallon tank with 4-foot stand and cover $33.00 
0, f. o. b. Palatka. Or- 
Prices never will be so low. 
G. M. DAVIS & SON, 
PALATKA, FLA. 
describing Gravity Home 





Read What a Southern Farmer 
Says about Lyman’s 


Guaranteed Genuine 


rim Alfalfa 


A. B. Lyman, Dear Sir:—In the fall of 1915 I bought 
t *h I 





ty of your Grimm Alfalfa 
planted along side of common alfalfa The mai! 
thing I want. to tell you is 
has been killed 
the Grimm sto the : 
ville, Ga., April 4, 1917 
My Grimm Alfalfa car 
land Hardiest and mc 
varieties and richest i feeding 
culture and sample 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Aifalfa introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm Excetsior, Minn 
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Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 
2 + « Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
SD ELISE PS SR Be 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


es 


vertising it carries. 

















Concrete Paved Barnyard on 


Is Your Barnyard Clean, 
Like This One? 


Concrete Floors Will Do the Same fer You 


HE farmer who owns this paved barnyard doesn’t have 
to tramp around in the mud at feeding time, tired and worn out after a 
Nor is he vexed and delayed in harnessing up to get 
He doesn’ 
Rain only makes it cleaner. 


Why Not Pave Your Barnyard Now? 


hard day’s work. 
an early start in the field. 
dries up. It is always clean. 


It is the only way to remove the 
worst disease-breeding spot on the 
farm. Once done you are through with 
it. Repairing is then done away with, 
since concrete is permanent. You can 
go on with the little odds and er 
work about your place with greater 
ease and a great deal more comfort. 
Besides it will help you make more 
money. It will not only save all the 
manure but it will save a greater 


You can get a little book—we’ll send it to you free 
—on how to pave your barnyard with 


ys 


It contains diagrams and all necessary informatioa 
When you write, ask for Bulletin 137. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
inser’ Ger eon GH 

SALT L AK I TT 
W YORK S/ 


in detail. 


DALLAS 
DEN R MILWAUK 
INDIANAPOLIS N 


KAN 


CONCRETE FOR 


any 


Ohio State Farm, Dayton 





t have to worry along until the mud 


amount of phosphorus, potash and 
nitrogen than can be saved on an un- 
paved lot. In this way you can save 
every fertilizing element for enriching 
your farm. Once down, the concrete 
pavement begins paying and repaying 
for itself. It is simply the principle of 
getting profit out of by-product. That 
principle is making many a manufacturer 
rich. It will make you rich. It will cost 


much less than you think, and it takes hardly 
time to build it. 


concrete. 


SE ATTL 
INGTON, 
TER, ANCIS SCO 


PER MAN ENCE 


D.C. 
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Back of Styleplus success 


is the 


Styleplus Idea—style plus guaranteed 


quality at a known price. 


Despite the war we have main- 
tained Styleplus at $17. Buying 
ahead and manufacturing on an 


increasingly larger sc 
us to hold the price by lower- 
ing the costs. 

Now the United States is at 
war and new conditions pre- 
vail in the fabric market. To 
meet them and to insure offer- 


ale enabled 


ing you an even wider range of fabrics and models 


than ever before, we have added a 


$21 grade. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 (black label) alw ays excel at that price. 
Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel at that price, 


Each ‘grade the greatest possible value at the price. 


for yourself at the Styleplus store. 


See 


Style plus all-wool fabrics -}- perfect fit 
+expert workmanship- + guaranteed wear 


Write us (Dept. W) for free copy of ‘The 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., 


Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


; sae re 
bagi it 


Re otha 


th th il 


Styleplus Book.”’ 
INC. 


bem 1917, by 


ne ae : 


tt Wb i cas 


aa it ti tT 


dante 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
FOR OCTOBER 


Every Lover of the Beautiful Should 
Plant Out Plenty of Bulbs and 
Blessoming Shrubs This Fall—Bulbs 
Cost Little and You May Swap 
Shrubs with Neighbors 


HIE ever-bearing raspberries 
been perfectly 
though very shy 
four 


have 
delicious, al- 
There 
garden, and we 
gathera little more 
than a pint a day, 
they can be 
classed as a lux- 
ury. The ever- 
bearing strawber- 
were a fail- 
ure, but that may 
be due entirely to 
neglect. I was 
away from home 
MRS. PATTERSON during the sum- 
mer and the garden was neglected 
and the grass choked out the straw- 
berries so they had no chance to 
show what they could do if well look- 
ed after. But if you like raspberries 
and have plenty of room, I should 
certainly plant the everbearing ones. 
If there is anything better for break- 
fast these autumn mornings (when 
you feel a bit depressed any way over 
the coming of winter’s cold) than a 
saucer of raspberries and thick Jer- 
sey cream, I have yet to try it, and | 
intend to double my patch. They in- 
crease rapidly that half a dozen 
plants will soon give you all you can 
possibly want. 


bearers. 
the 
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rows in 


so 
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so 


x Ok Ok 

I am trying winter radishes for the 
first time. Indeed I am putting in all 
the old standbys and everything new 
that anyone tells me about. I believe 
we are only beginning to realize the 
need for all the extra winter food we 
can possibly plant this fall. Every 
inch of space in the garden is packed 
and jammed with handy ve 
for early spring use, while 
rdens are r put im 
just as fast as corn 
taken off. A 


ready flourishin 


ig 


getables 
the big 
Abruzzi rye 
and potatoes are 
t big atch 1 al- 


ga bei 


grea 


loupes and 


trying 


watermelons am 
just how much will 
an acre and it is given every 
opp¢ rtunity to itself in 
rich with careful cultivation. 


* 


to see 


grow on 
spread very 
soil and 


Aren’t red peppers pretty things? 
The small hot 

in the 
was like g 


ones, I mean. I’ve been 
gathering them, and it 
rathering jewels 
told me S uch i 
about t! the 


reason pepper 


garden 
Some one 

nn ‘superstiti on 
other da y—that the 
seed take long to 
germinate is because jaybirds carried 
each to the lower regions and 
dipped it in the so it would be 
hot, and of course that performance 
took time and the seed naturally was 
delayed in sprouting. I had always 
been told only bad-tempered people 
could grow peppers, but the jaybird 
information At all events 
the garden is peppers, sweet 
and hot, them so much in 
cooking and in salads. The 
peppers are shredded 
used with meats; that is, if 
peppers, of course 


1e¢m 


sO 


seed 


fire 


was new. 
full 
for we 


of 
use 
sweet 
raw and 
you like 


good, 


a « a 


I grieve and grieve over the 
ing of summer. Shakespeare, 
sums up everything, this griev- 
ance up too: “The winter of our dis- 
content.” That is just what that sea- 
son is to me:—discontent. I want to 
be out of doors and grubbing in the 
dirt and gathering flowers and fruits 
and planting things. I don’t like in- 
door occupations and I! dislike cold 
beyond words. I’ve listened with 
keen delight to the world’s greatest 
operas and singers, but upon my 
word I believe the music that has 
been nearest my heart is the old 
frogs’ chorus in the swamp every 
spring and I know the backbone of 
winter is broken! They sound the 
opening notes in nature’s great or- 
chestra. No other sound means quite 
so much to me. 


pass- 
who 


sums 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The South is certainly in debt t 
Governor Bickett of North Carolin 
for inducing United States Gov 
ernment to add sweet potatoes to th: 
oldie rations. Weren’t you sur 
ied that sweet potatoes hadn’t ai 
ways been used by the troops? Che 
seem as much a part of one’s all-the 
year food supply as corn and rice and 
beans and old standbys like that 
Won’t the men from Minnesota and 
Massachusetts enjoy their dish of 
candied yams—the goo-ey ones from 
the South? 


1 
the 


ars 
ers 


* Ok 

In every direction it looks like the 
dawning of a wonderful new day for 
the South—a day of utilizing our 
natural resources and saving all that 
we once wasted as a matter of course. 
The sum total of fruit and vegetables 
saved by the Southern women this 
summer must be something stupend- 
ous, and if anyone has died of over- 
work I have yet to hear of the occur- 
rence. All the women I’ve _ heard 
speak of their canning and drying, 
have been happy and proud of their 
successful labors. We are never go- 
ing back to the old days of waste. 
Our young people are being too well 
trained in the new ways of product- 
ion and conservation. At least this 
awful war has brought us that much 
good out of all the evil. 

x * x 

Now is the time to set out all sorts 
of bulbs. If know of no expenditure 
that will bring in such a rich reward 
of joy. They bloom so early, and re- 
quire so little care and grow and 
multiply and rejoice your heart with 
their fragrance and beauty for a life- 
time, while long after you are in the 
blessed New Jerusalem, your great- 
grandchildr will be coming back 
from Montana and Oklahoma to see 
what the old place looks like and ask 
if they may take back some bulbs for 
the sake of the dear flower-loving 
grandmother who planted them. My 
childish memories of the flowers in 
my grandmother’s garden will linger 
always. I think I learned pretty 
much all that I know of flowers while 
playing among hers. 

* 


en 


Order a lot of seed catalogs; they 
specialize often, and you can learn a 
great deai by reading them carefully. 
And a large collection of bulbs really 
osts very little if go about it 
systematically. Every autumn I or- 
dollar’s worth of mixed bulbs, 
leaving the sel« with the seeds- 
man. One order Spanish iris; 
another, another hyacinths, 
or snowdrops, and I plant 
them out among the shrubs and Rie 
them alone. I don’t even hoe the: 
The first thing I know in the sor 
there they are—great big masses of 
golden perfumed blossoms and for 
weeks I fill the home with them ani 
send quantities to friends and sick 
people. 


you 


der a 
‘ction 
year | 
datfodils, 
crocus or 


* ok x 

Do plant a lot of blossoming shrubs 
this fall, too. Now is the time. [I s 
them out until Christmas, but t 

rlier you get them in, the better, : 
will be established befo 
weather. Remember ho 
sweet and pretty lilacs are, and pl: 
a row them along the walk, wh: 
and purple alternating. They g: 
lowly, but don’t be discoura 
They are worth waiting for. Uni 
vulbs, shrubbery requires attent 
for the first few years anyway. ‘1 
bigger the hole you dig and the moi 
rich earth and well rotted manu 
you put in when you set out the pla: 
the faster it will grow and the fin 
plant it will be. 

If you want a blossoming row 
shrubs that will make you feel si 
teen years young every time yo 
look at it, plant yellow Forsythia, re: 
Pyrus Japonica and white spirea (ti: 
early blossoming sort). Plant the: 
alternately, red, white and yellov 
they bloom at the same time and 
light up a yard like the sun at noo: 
day. By the time they have finishe'! 
blooming, the lilacs will begin, an: 
after them sweet syringa and snow 
ball. MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
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Plant Some Crape Myrtles This 
all 


- A recent igsue of The Progressive 
Farmer one of your correspondents 
who, by the way, ‘writes very inter- 
estingly on the subject of adorning 
the home, calls attention to the beau- 
ty of the Crape Myrtle for this pur- 
pose and urges the importance of its 
being very largely planted in all sec- 
tions of the North. 

It would be hard to say too much 
in praise of this truly beautiful tree, 
and while it never attains a very 
large size, it has not, so far as the 
writer has ever discovered, a single 
fault as an ornamental plant. It is 
not subject to the attacks of any 
plant insects and commences bloom- 
ing very soon after it is planted. It 
is long-lived, so far ae the writer’s 
observation goes, and an avenue of 
them would ultimately make a royal 
show and be an attraction for the 
most stately home. It is easily trans- 
planted and as the wood is pretty 
hard is not easily broken by the wind. 
In color they range from pure white 
to the different shades of pink to 
red and deep purple and there is no 
difference in their hardiness unless, 
possibly the white may be just a trifle 
more delicate. Like the sycamore, 
the outer bark peels off leaving the 
inner bark perfectly smooth and light 
in color, which adds very much to the 
attractiveness of the tree. 

W. D. WOODS. 

Darlington, S. C. 





National Nut Growers to Meet 
October 10-12 


HE National Nut Growers’ Asso- 

ciation meets in Biloxi, Miss., Oc- 
tober 10 to 12. 

The program is thoroughly practi- 
cal as well as scientific. The sub- 
jects are to be handled by the grow- 
ers of longest experiemce. All pecan 
growers will be intensely interested, 
but especially is it a program for the 
beginners. 

The program shows that we have 
passed the experimental stage and 
are in position to hand the public 
something definite. 

To be able to present a solution for 
the vexing Rosette trouble alone is 


worth making the trip. Then, again,, 


one can’t fail to visit the section 
which has produced more of the im- 
proved varieties than all other sec- 
tions combined. 

Don’t fail to take that needed va- 
cation and avail yourself of the pro- 
ducts of the gulf. B. W. STONE, 

President. 





Nitrate in Time for Crops Next 
Year 


ONGRESSMAN James F. Byrnes, | 
of Aiken, today called on the Sec- | 


retary of Agriculture to find out what 


plans the Government was making to | 
purchase nitrate of soda for the} 
farmers under authority of the recent | 
act of Congress setting aside a fund } 


for this purpose. After the confer- 


ence Mr. Byrnes said that for the | 
government to go into the market as | 


a purchaser of nitrate without affect- 
ing the price, arranging also for ships 


and distribution, is quite a difficult | 


and complicated proposition. Never- 
theless, he ascertained from Secre- 
tary Houston that the Department 


would soon be in a position to issue a | 


statement as to how farmers might 
indicate their needs and arrange for 
their purchases of nitrate through 
the government in time for next 
year’s crops.—Washington, D. C., Re- 
porter. : 





The Progressive Farmer at half price? 
Well, not exactly that, ygt that is practi- 
cally what it amounts to for the average 
farmer. A few years ago it took ten pounds 
of lint cotton or about ten pounds of ordin- 
ary tobacco to pay for a year’s subscription 
Now it takes not over five pounds. 








“LEST WE FORGET” —_ ‘| 


EEP pushing the war on rats and 
mice! 





When about to put up any building 
consider to what extent you can use 
concrete. 


If any part of your garden is not 
going to be used for winter vege- 
tables, sow it in clover or rye. 


Now is a good time to start the 
work of making your lawn a thing of 
permanent beauty. 


Arrange your work so that you 
will be able to attend as many fairs 
as possible. 


Just about as well buy that manure 
spreader and use it in manuring the 
fall grain crops. 


Gather peas or beans for seed when 
the pods are damp and they will not 
shatter so easily. 


Be sure your wheat drill is in order 
before you take it to the field to sow 
any grain. 

Many bees froze out last winter be- 
cause no protection was given them. 
Let’s resolve now not to allow this 
to happen again. 

Make plans now for fall planting 
of fruit trees, grapes, etc.,—the pe- 
cans, scuppernongs and crape myrtles 
recently mentioned in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Use care in setting up corn shocks, 
being sure the bundles are evenly 
balanced and that they are not set 
with a twist. 

“Farm Sheep Raising for Begin- 
ners,’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 840, 
should be in the hands of every Sou- 
thern farmer. Write the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, for 
your free copy. 


(9) 1033 


Save all the rough feed possible. 
Even the grass and weeds along road- 
sides, fence rows and djtch banks are 
worth saving, as they will not only 
furnish some forage but when tramp- 
ped down by cattle will increase the 
production of manure. Moreover, if 
mowed before all the seed mature, 
there is an advantage from this view- 
point. 

If you have been leasing your land 
to Northern “sportsmen” do not re- 
new the lease this fall, but give the 
“Bob Whites” a chance to help you 
farm. If you treat them right they 
will more than save the cost of taxes 
on your land. 

Why not get a few of the neigh- 
bors together and fix up the school- 
house and grounds before’ school 
opens? For a small amount of time 
and a few dollars in money the 
schoolhouse may be painted, the yard 
and grounds cleaned off and the play- 
ground given a fairly good equip- 
ment. 
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The Lite-Long Car 


John W. Bate, the efficiency expert,’ 
says that cars should last a lifetime. 

Some years ago he built for the 
Mitchell a mammoth model plant. Every 
building, every machine, was designed 
to build this type of car at the lowest 
factory cost. 

He cut our labor cost in two. On our 
present output the saving amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. Then he 
urged us to spend that saving on making 
a better car. 


100% Over-Strength 


We told him to go ahead. So three 
years ago he started to double our mar- 
gins of safety. He established a stand- 
ard of 100 per cent over-strength. 

All vital parts in the present Mitchells 
are built to that new standard. All safety 
parts are oversize. Over 440 parts are 
built of toughened steel. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

This over-strength has reduced repair 
cost at least 75 per cent. It has, we be- 
lieve, made a lifetime car. Two Mitchells 
that we know of have already run over 
200,000 miles each—over 40 years of 
ordinary service. 

One curious result is that in two years 
not a single rear spring has broken. Yet 


thousands of Mitchells, all the world 
over, face the hardest road conditions. 


A .Twice-Better Car 


He has made in the Mitchell more 
than 700 improvements. He has added 
wanted features, until the latest Mitchells 
have 31 features which nearly all cars 
omit. 

Now we build all Mitchell bodies 
under these efficiency methods. That 
means another enormous saving. At his 
suggestion, all that saving is spent on 
new beauty and luxury. In the past 
year alone we have added 25 per cent 
to the cost of Mitchell beauty. 


So you will find in the latest Mitchells 
cars twice as strong as need be. You 
will find every attraction that a car can 
have. You will find a heat-fixed finish 
which will keep its luster. 

Yet the Mitchell prices—$1250 and 
$1525—are far below other cars of this 
class. Compare the length and power of 
Mitchells with cars at higher prices. 

These things are all important in a car 
you buy to keep. They mean long life, 
low upkeep. They mean pride in your 
car. When you see our new models you 
will want this car. If you do not know 
our nearest dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 





Mitchell—2 roomy 7-passenger Six 


and a highly-developed 48-horsepower 
motor. 


Club Roadster, $1560—Sedan, $2275 








with 127-inch wheelbase 


$1525 


Three-Passenger Roadster, $1490 


Cabriolet, $1960—Coupe, $2135 
Club Sedan, $2185 


Also Town Car and Limousine 





TWO SIZES 


$1250 


Club Roadster, $1280 
Sedan, $1950—Coupe, $1850 


All Prices f. o. b. Racine 








Mitchell Junior — 2 2 of 5-passen- 
ger Six on similar 

lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 
40-horsepower motor. %-inch smaller 
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is the tractor that will do the great rariety of your farm work— 
do it at the lowest operating cost — do it in the most efficient and 
satisfactory way. You want a tractor that you can handle as easily 
as you do a team of horses—one that you can hitch to a gang plow, 
then to adisc harrow, corn planier, cultivator, binder, mower—in 
fact, any kind of farm tool. Such a tractor is bound to be not only 
the cheapest tractor to buy, but the most satisfactory in the end. 


That’s why you should buy the 
UNIVERSAL 


It is the only tractor that does all these different operations success- 
fully. That’s why it has become so popular—why thousands of them 
are being bought by large and small farmers. It “fits any size farm” 
— large or small — meets most farmers’ needs, because it does all 
farm work that horses can do. It is a marvel for ep iorage any- 
thing you can do with five horses. Made and backed by one of the 
oldest farm machinery manufacturers in the largest, in the 

best equipped tractor factory in the 

world. Write for illustrated 

catalog-folder—it will 

interest you. ft 3 


MOLINE 
PLOW CO. 


Dept. 22 


Moline, Il. 
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JT ghee Nature end 
Father Tine made 
diamonds out of carbon. 
Butpshaw! Look what their 
method does with tobacco. 
Two years of it make 


VELVET. ontoet jer 


VELVET is matured by 
two full years of ageing in 
Nature’s way. The result is 
that mellow,aged-in-the-wood 
smoothness that no other 
smoking tobacco possesses. 





You can’t get ‘at smoothness 
in any other way 


Liggett < Myers Tobacco Ca. 


10c Tins 5c Bags 
1 1b. Glass Humidors. 
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COLLAR KOT OF PEACH TREES 
R 


emedy: Mound Up 10 or 12 Inches 
High About the 
Weather Begins 


Tree Before Cold 


Jaridy f 
ayins ot 


peach trees has been reported 
One party has 
reported the death of several thou- 
sand trees 
Collar of winter in- 
jury and is not caused by a fungous 
disease or by in The bark upon 
the trunk of the tree, at or below the 
surface of the ground, and 
The dead area appears sunken 
sometime shriveled. The 
ble is most common where there are 
marked changes in the weather dur- 
ing the winter months, and 
cold is quickly followed by 
days of warm or rainy weather. The 
winter just past was extremely favor- 
able for this trouble in most parts of 
the South. This accounts 
large damage done. 

Even the trees which are injured 


late. 


frequently of 


from this 


trouble. 


rot is a form 
iSects. 

decays 
trou- 


where 


several 


for the 





the worst start out vigorously in the 
spring. The fruit sets as it normally 
does and usually grows to an inch or 
more in diameter, when the foliage 
suddenly turns yellow and falls from 
the tree. The fruit colors slightly, 
shrivels up and finally the whole 
tree is dead. When the tree is dug 
up the lower portion of the roots are 
usually alive. 

These occurrences all appear rather 
mysterious to one who does not know 





about the trouble, and he believes 
that a new and very destructive ene- 
my is attacking the orchard. Bark 
beetles usually attack the weakened 
trees and the gum exudes from the 
holes upon the trunk and branches. 

Trees store up food during the 
late summer and fall months, and it 
is with this food that the tree starts 
its growth and blooms in the spring. 
When this food is exhausted the tree 
dies, unless it is able to make some 
more from the sap sent up from the 
roots. This stored food usually gives 
out when peaches are about one inch 
in diameter. 

The roots are dependent upon the 
food sent down fre™ th2z leaves and 
twigs. When this supply is cut oi 
by the winter injury to the bark on 
the main trunk it is only a question 
of time until the roots starve and 
the tree dies. The process of killing 
is the same as that in a tree which 
is “deadened” by girdling. 

The winter injury is not 
severe enough to destroy 
bar!: on the trunk at ont 
the milder forms of collar rot the 
trees are checked in growth, the 
leaves sometimes rolling slightly. If 
only a few fruits are set they may 
develop to an abnormal size and are 
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There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply Moen 
of 3 or more gailoms a minute. L with cither pneumatic or — - 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
antecdl. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., Dept. A, 90 West St., New York. 








D ON’ ey forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00~less than Ic. per copy. 


sometimes bitter. Such trees 
often attacked by bark beetles 
ing the fall and usually die the fol 
lowing spring. An examination of 
the bark will reveal the fact that it is 
vellowich and rather The 
trees ca. usually about 
easily. 

In cases of this milder form of 
injury the trees may sometimes be 
saved by heavy pruning before the 
growth starts in the spring. This, of 
course, necessitates making a careful 
examination of the trees each spring. 
The injured 
develop into large, vigorous 
mens, and quite frequently 
lives are prolonged for a 
only. 

Prevention of the injury is proba- 
bly the best cure. Where the bark of 
the tree is exposed above the ground 
it becomes hardened and able to 
withstand severe-weather. Below the 
ground, where it is ordinarily cover- 
ed with soil, it is tender and not pre- 
pared to resist severe weather with- 
Lout soil protection. When the tree 
is blown about during warm, rainy 
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periods in winter a hole is left about 


the base, exposing the bark the 
full action frost and sun. The 
logical way then to prevent the ‘trou- 
ble is to mound up with soil about 


t< inches high about 


to 


or 


10 
tree be- 


This 


when 


the 

Ene the oc laat <mmmnl . 

fo ldest weather begins. 
be thrown down 

yr opens up. There is 


nail , - 
ii ent ofr 


mount can 


no spray 


cure this collar 


SONARD G. HERRON. 


hubarb in Winter 


ESH rhubarb can be produced in 
of any farm home 
> temperature can be kept 
bout 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Large stocky plants should be select- 
ed late in the fall. Dig up the roots 
before the ground freezes and leave 
a large ball of earth about each clump 
of roots. Leave these clumps out in 
the open until after a heavy freeze 
then take them into the cellar. Place 
the clumps close together in an out of 
the way part of the cellar. Place 
soil over the tops of the roots and 
work it down between the clumps. 
Leave only enough soil on top to 
nicely cover the roots. Water the 
roots until the soil is well moistened 
and give later waterings as the soil 
needs it. 

In the upper South rhubarb roots 
may be placed in the cellar about the 
Ist of January and by February 20 to 
March 1 fresh stalks may be secured. 
If the cellar is darkened much better 
rhubarb may be obtained than if the 
rhubarb is forced in the light. 


J. W. H. 


at a 





Says Geese Will Kill Nutgrass 


LEARN from your paper that some 

one wanted to know how to de- 
stroy nut grass. Fence in the field in 
small patches of about two acres 
each and turn a flock of geese on 
them. One of my neighbors destroyed 
a two acre field with six head in one 
year’s time. Plant field in something 
that the geese will not eat and keep 
well cultivated, they will surely de- 
stroy the grass. P. F BRISTOW. 

Lumber Bridge, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—The nut grass 
problem is serious that we are 
glad to Mr. Bristow’s report. 
We shall be elad to hear from any- 
body else who has been successful in 

juering nut grass, whether by the 
geese method or any other. 


sO 
have 


You Can Do What Ruth Did 
Dear Sirs :- 

Y PIG arrived all safe and sound. 

She is a beauty, too. 
Silven. | 
girl in the 
my pig. I 
schoolmates 


I named her 
was the happiest 
state today when | saw 
did not fail to tell my 
how I won it. I told 
them that I felt like it had been 
to me. And how proud I was 
when I saw it addressed to me. 

All my friends have been to see her 
and say they are going to try to win 
one. Yours very truly, 

RUTH YOUNG. 

Pike County, Ala. 
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UR friends all over the South ar: 

anticipating a wonderful subscrip- 
tion for The Progressive 
Farmer and we believe you can make 
money by helping. Write us _ for 
terms, if you will get out and hustle 
among the farmers. 

“T believe we can get many sub- 
scriptions this fall. Crops in this 
county have been good and the farin- 
ers are in splendid shape to 
scribe.,—Ben D. Daulton, Editor 
Greene County Observer, Marmaduke, 
Arkansas. 


season 


sub- 





The best way to get every farmer in yo 
neighborhood working together along <'! 
progressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the Iivest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer, If you know a better one use 
it. But please help the best one you know 
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| WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
| ABOUT GRAIN DRILLS 


Ifl.—F urrow-openers 





is the third of series of articles 
the above heading. These 
read by every farmer who 
drill this fall. The next 
with “‘‘Rules for Operating 


ge under 
es should be 
use a grain 
article will deal 


and Storing.’’] 

i era hoe furrow-opener (Fig. 1) is 
the oldest type in use. It forms a 

furrow if the ground not 

and covers well, dirt 

in f both sides. chief 


be 
the 
The 


good 
hard. 
falls 


as 


irom 


objection to this type of furrow open- 
er is that it clogs in trash. This may 
be overcome to a certain extent, how- 
ever, by using a zigzag setting of the 
hoes. 

The single-disk furrow-opener (Fig. 
2) is probably more largely used than 
any other type at the present time. 
it has good penetration, cuts through 
trash well, and does not easily clog. 


The bearings of these disks wear rap- 
idly unless well cared for, however, 
and owing to the fact that one-half 
of the disks will throw the soil down 
grade, they do not cover well on hill- 
sides. As the disk throws the soil all 
one way, several types of boots are 
used to open up the furrow on the 
opposite side, and some of these are 
very effective. 

The double disk furrow-opener (Fig. 
3) is made of two rather flat disks set 
atanangile to each other. These throw 
the soil both ways and consequently 
cover from both sides. Both single 


FIGURE 3 


and double-disk furrow-openers are 
open to the objection that their bear- 
ings wear out quickly, but where they 
are provided with a good method of 
oiling, this should be no serious ob- 
jection. i. 1... Ee. 


An Unfair Discrimination Against 
Peanut Oil 

N A bulletin from the Public infor- 

mation Department of the Food 
Administration it is said: 

“The peanut is coming into its own, 
according to the officials of the Food 
Administration. It is regarded by 
hem as rapidly reaching an impor- 
tant place in the dietary in form of 
butter. Its composi- 
he average, is follows: 
Protein 26 per cent, fat 39 per cent, 
The 


amount 


peanut 
on. oar a 
tion, on as 
ane - 
ahd ¢ 
total 
2560. 

“ 
In 


only 


arbohydrates 24 per cent. 
calories per pound to 
1899, 

516,654. 
was 2,160,000. Most of the pea- 
sold the oil mills to be 
pressed for the oil which they con- 
tain. This edible oil compares favor- 
ably with olive oil and is used for 
culinary purposes and also for mak- 
ing oleomargarine. The estima- 


the peanut 


The 


acreage 


acreage 


was 


1917 


tor 


huts are to 


ted production of peanut oil 
is 41,864,000 pounds 


1917 


With peanut butter costing 30 cents 
per pound, the cost 
cents per pound; 
per pound; and 
per pound. 

With peanut oi! churned im milk 
{oleomargar at 30 cents per 
pound, the cost of 1,000 calories will 
be 86 cents. 

The use of peanvt oil in the pro- 
duction of furnishes 
the only adequate market for the 
large crop to be disposed of during 
the coming season. Milk enough is 
produced in the South in which to 
churn ali this peanut oil, but no one 
is allowed to engage in 1 


business 


of protein is 17.6 


28.4 cents 


ine) 


oleomargarine 


tnis 
without paying a license of $600; one- 
fourth of one cent per pound tax; 
giving bond in the sum « 
more ; and turnishing daily swori 
ports to the United St 
Revenue Bureau. 
duct 10 more 
must license of $200 per year, 
and handling than 10 
pounds at a time must pay a licens 
of $6 per vear. 

This splendid 


i re- 
internal 
Dealers in the pro- 


pounds 


ates 
handling 
pay a 
dealer: 


or 
less 
food product should 


be relieved of these burdens. 


JOHN T. ASHCRAFT. 





The Friction Clutch Pulley 
HERE the 
clutch in a friction clutch pulley— 

engaged and disengaged. When the 
tractor is doing belt work, therefore, 
the clutch is engaged and the blocks 
are pressed against the inner band 
of the pulley by the toggle arms. 
This keeps the parts of the clutch 
tight with no chance of vibration. 
When the clutch is disengaged the 
toggle arms become loose and if al- 
lowed to run in this position any 
length of time, wear will be caused 
in the toggle joints by vibration. 
The point to remember is that 
when a tractor is being used for pur- 
poses other than belt work, the fric- 
tion clutch of the belt pulley should 
be shoved in, just as when belt work 
is being done, in order that the tog- 
gle arms may be held firmly, prevent- 
ing vibration and the resulting wear. 


e. a. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


are two positions fer 














Chew More and You'll Eat Less 
and Feel Better 


ERE are a few suggestions intend- 

ed to supplement Mr. Hoover’s 
wise efforts to save the world from 
starvation. 

Suggestion No. 1.—Chew your food 
wel]. The biggest waste of food in 
this country grows out of hasty eat- 
ing. Half-chewed food is half digest- 
ed. The other half is wasted. 

Suggestion No. 2—Chew your food 
thoroughly. If you bolt your food, 
you twice as much as you 
need before your body’s food dicta- 
tor what you’ve done. Ev- 
erybody has a “Mr. Hoover” in the 
back of tongue—an entire force 
of dictators—about forty of 
them, the papillae circumvallate (put 
your tongue far out and you can see 
these wart-like papillae). Every pa- 
pilla is a inspector, a profes- 
sional and food dictator, an 
expert in food economy that will in- 
fallibly tell you when you have eaten 
enough, if given 


swallow 


out 


finds 
his 


rood 


food 


taster 


Z a fair chance to per- 
form its function. 
If you fll the n 


1outl 
that the food morsel 


i-hopper so fast 
have to be 
swallowed like after-dinner pills, the 
food slips by the inspector unobserv- 
ed and the dictator doesn’t have time 
the appetite gate just at the 
right moment—when you have eaten 


: 4 
ll you need. 


iy 


1 
to shut 


In recent years Horace Fletcher who 
pioneered a chew- 
ing, has proved that a man can live 
on half as much food if he chews well 
and will enjoy his food immensely 
more than when he gulps it down 
without half tasting it—Dr. Tohn H. 
Kellogg. 


renaissance of 
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Bring Better Results at Less Cost 


Your grain made into bread goes much 
farther to feed Uncle Sam's army than when made into meat or 


Help win the war! 


(ii) 1035 
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SUCRENE 





dairy products—and it brings you better profits. 


Sucrene Feeds take the place of nearly all grain feeds. 


They 


are composed of materials known to possess high feeding value 


in protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals, etc. 


Tested, proven and 


positively guaranteed in quality, and cost you less than any good 


ration you can mix yourself. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed the Leader 


Stop making milk at a loss. Sucrene Dairy Feed produces more 


milk at less cost than other feeds. 


Here’s the proof: 


Thos. Y. Hackett, one of the biggest dairymen in Salem County, 


N. J., writes: 
money than any feed | ever bought. 


“l can honestly say that Sucrene has made me more 
It produces larger quantities of 


milk at low cost, to say nothing of keeping the stock in best of health. 


Cows enjoy Sucrene Dairy Feed because of the molasses and 
well-balanced variety of clean,wholesome grain products it contains. 


Why use corn worth $50 per ton or more, 
when you can buy a standard, ready-mixed feed 
for less money and get better results because it 73 a 
scientifically balamced feed of guaranteed uniform 
quality? 

Try Sucrene Dairy Feed. Order a ton from your 
dealer. If he does not handle it, write us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Fill out and mai! us the coupon today. Check 
the feeds in which you are interested. 


American Milling Co. 
Dept. 28 Peoria, Ilinois 
(16 Years Americe’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialiets) 





S Please send me illustrated literature on’ 
feeds checked below: 690) 
© Sucrene Dairy Feed 

© Sucrene Calf Meal 

O) Sucrene Hog Meal 

OD) Sucrene Poultry Mash 

0) Amco Fat Maker for steers 

© Amco Dairy Feed 








‘means success 


Ca alfalfa and vetch are the finest 


of feed crops. 


‘Alfalfa Vetch 


They protect your land 


during the winter and, most important of all, 
they are wonderful soil builders. 

By mixing NitrA-germ with the seeds you can have 
perfect stands and maximum yields, even on land 


where you failed before. 


Nitrogen for Present and Future 


Ample nitrogen is pro- 
duced for the growing 
crop; and plenty is stored 
in sojl for the following 
crop. Thousands of farm- 
ers are using NitrA-germ 
successfully. 


The illustration on the 
left is of clover field of F. 
D. Tuck, Athens, Georgia, 
pianted without NitrA- 
germ. On the rightisfield 

lanted by him witb 

NitrA-germ. 


W. H. Wood, ef Pike County, writes: ‘I 
am well pleased with NitrA-germ on vetch 
and crimson clover. The Coffee County Agent 
sayS my crops are the finest in the county.”’ 


Prices of NitrA-germ, Delivered, Are: 


@ to 4 acres, $2.00 por acre 5 to 


20 te 49 acres, $1.65 per aore 


19 acres, $1.80 per acre 


50 to 99 acres, $1.50 por acre 


100 acres and up, $1.35 per acre 


Order today, specify the 


crops you intendto plant cure clover, 
vetch seed, write us and 
we will try to supply you. 


and acreage of each crop. 
Write for free booklet, 


If you are unable to pro- 


alfalfa, or 


THE NITRA-GERM SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


502-G Bay. Street. 


Savannah, Ga. 





Only $2 Down 


On 


t ea 


elog, folder and *‘dircct-from. 
Buy f 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. © 
2231 Marshall Bivd. 


e Year to Pay!ff A= 


rab 
Buys the New Butter- Ge“ cS ' 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 2 
easy cleaning, close skim- £¥ 


\- 


ves mm cream. Tos 





rom the manufacturer and cave money, 


CHICAGO 





Tag yo 
identifi 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

fF. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


Our Two Best 
Subscripticn Offers 
$i 50 for one renewal and one 
———— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 06 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent im 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 








The Progressive Farmer 





ar steck—best and cheapest means of 
cation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
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ry advertisers are guaranteed to 


Columbia, 


TAMWORTHS * +@ 


TAMWORTHS 
English, Canadian 
American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
; South Carolina. 
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up the soil. 


Top soil is kept on top. 


All winter humus will be decaying and beneficial bacteria 
Winter’s rains wil be stored up. ‘ 
run off into creeks and rivers, carrying away plant food, the 


developed. 


very life of the soil. 


en ES a Sr 
| | hi Ki d f Pp I i 
| Ais Ka owin 
‘ iS ind oO f 
} ~) a3 @ 
Saves Plant Food—Saves Moisture 
EEP down in your subsoil is a storehouse of plant foods 
that rains have leached from the top soil. 
that hard pan and set these plant foods free. ‘ect 
p Go down twelve to sixtcen inches deep with the McKay 
Dise Plow and Subsoiler that works like giant spades slici 
Earth that never knew the touch of plow-point 
is turned up by the discs, and pulverized by the scrapers. 


3reak up 





1g 


They will not 








Then when neighbors’ crops are firing, the moisture in your 


See it 
et the Fairs 















is geared to the soil. 


subsoil will be drawn up by the sun, and this “soil rain 
laden with Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 


The McKay DISC Plow=siSnbsoiler 


The McKay does not skip the hard spots. 
is curved so that it. sucks the discs into the earth. The plow 


7 The 
_{ Plow that } 
Has noSide Sueanmeearmeme 


” ig 


The subsoiler 


For Horses or Tractors 
Built with 1, 2,3, or 4 discs. 
Plows 6 to 16 inches deep, an 
cuts 10 inches toa yard wide, Can 
be used with or without subsoiler— 
ample clearance—no clogging on 
trashy land—dust-proof bearings 
- gnd grease cups. Sold ona guar- 
antee. 
. Write for catalog, and got the name of 
dealer in your lecality. (16) 






Towers & Su'livan Mfg. Co. 
Box A 
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In spite of the great 


I-ply, wt. 35 Ibs. 


ren, $100 


per roll, 


2. 
Price 
per roll, 


grade rubber roofing we know of. 
uine aspha't eatu 
a class by itseiZ. 
Thickness of Roll....... 

We. roll,...... i 
Pied, Poll, ..o.00c8« 

Write now for frill, 
special Reduced Prices 





















on Mill Ends. 








-stion ard superior skia coating puts this roofing in : 
iade in four weights. 


PPro ere 
<s $1 esa 
info-mation and free samples of Roofing, also 


Shisped quick from Richrnond—Littie frelght—No delay. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


Addross desk D475 for Special! Rcoflng Proposition. 


=. ee . ctl AB. 


., : 7igr 


est demard for rubber roofing ever known we have not advanced our Prices 
this year. Almost every factory and dealer has advanced prices from 10 to 50 per cent. The U.S. 
Gov’t has endorsed rubber roofing by using it exclusively on roofaand sides of allcant: nment build- 
ings. This and the immenee crop incre*se fs causing a demand that is taxing tho roofing mils to 
tho utmost. farmers everywhere ere ordering now 60 as to have their roofing before bad weather 
starts. We can ship same day order is received. Order'now ard 
sure of getting your roofing and saving money. Each roll contains 108 
equare feet with nails and cement for laying. 


Spotiess Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South; 
used by thousands of leading farmers and contractors and giving per- 
feet satisfaction. The very best low priced ro-fing to buy; equal in 
weight, length and thickness to any other standard roofing. 


ply, wt. 45 tbe. 


$1.39 


Spoiiess Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing is the highest 


be 





8-ply, wt. 65 Iba. 


rea G1tA 


per roll, 


‘SPECIAL 
‘The quality of felt used, the gen- 


-2-ply.... eee -3-DlY. 000+ 4-Dly 
55 lbs.......65 Iba. 
$2.35 
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Richmond, Va. 
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A practical guide-book to the whole big 
and in European countries 


as a novel. 


DBAN W. A. HENRY, Wisconsin: “It’s 
surely going to inoculate our farmer peo- 
ple of America with the microbe of co- 
éperation.” 


DR. L. H. BAILEY, Ithaca, N.-Y.: “I 
am glad that you have brought together 
actual experiences that wiil show what 
bas been done and also what may be 
done.” 

CHARLES 5. 3ARRETT, President 
National Farmers’ Union: “A monument 


to the author's 
triotism.” 

W. D. HOARD, 
great book!” 


ability, Industry and pa- 


lioard’y Dairyman: “A 











DR. KENYON lL. 3SUTTERFIELD, 
President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege: “It seems to be filled 
with practical and stive 

DR. TT. N. CARVE Harvard Univer- 
sity: “I am delighted with it. The con- 
crete way in which you have dé ecribed 
the actual resuits of codperation amounts 
to a demonstration. I wish it were pos 

Printed from largo, clear type on good 
inches, 256 pages. Price $1.06, With 





subject of coéperation. 
ual experiences of farmers’ coéperative societies in our own 


Every Farm Home Shou'd Have a Copy ot 
“How Farmers Co-operate| 
and Double Preiits” 


By CLARENCE POE 


True stortes of act, 
Vest, South and East- 


Containing chapters on how to organize, rules and regu- 
lations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. 


it is as interesting and readable 


Read what agricultural leaders in America and Europe say about the book 


sible to get it into the hands of everyone 
of the six and a half million farmers in 
the United States.” 

PROF. W. K: TATE, George Peabody 
College for Teachers: “In my opinion 
this is the most helpful book on this sub- 
Ject which as ever been written for 
American farmers," 

i. BRANSON, University 
Carolina: ‘It is almost the only book 
that shows up a competent knowledge of 
Southern economic problems.” 


Cc. of Worth 


GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Bditor Irish 
Homestead, Dublin: “Though there are 
many farming books well written and 


full of valuable information, 
not know of any work 
than this.” 

A CABINET MEMBER writes: 
other day 1 had a talk with Sir Hora 
Plunkett about codperation enterprises in 
this country, and he told me that ‘How 
} erate’ is the best thing yet 


Farmers Codér y 
yublis i on the subject.” 


we really do 
more practical 


ce 


hed 


paper, substantially 
The Progressive 


bound in cloth, 56 x 7 
Farmer one year $1.50. 
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| GROWING GRAIN IN EASTERN 
| NORTH CAROLINA 


| 

| : 

| Demonstration Agent Moore Says 
: , 

| Piedmont Methods Must Be Chang- 


ed in Certain Ways He Points Out 
&MULTURE and 
grain!” Does that reach the ear 
of the farmers of the Coastal Plain? 
Up to recently we thought of fertiliz- 
ers only for summer crops; did not 
prepare and cultivate, and hence, no 
grain. But conditions for the last year 
or two have forced some of us to con- 
sider. And in taking up new crops it 
is but natural that we should follow 
after those sections that have been 
growing them successfully. Those 
methods do not always prove most 
successful for new conditions, and 
while [ know nothing of farming in 
other sections, I think I have seen 
failures in the coastal plain by at- 
tempts to follow customs of the Pied- 
1ont or mountain sections. 

One question which has been dis 
cussed for several years is as to pre- 
paration, whether wheat land should 
be broken flush, or merely scarified. 
The most generally accepted answer 
is that scarified land is less likely to 
winter-kill, This may be true in clay 
soils, but the reverse is true of sandy 
soils. In a sandy soil devoid of hu 
| mus, wherwt has been disked say 2 or 
| 3 inches deep, it gets full of water and 
then freezes, the part pulls 
away from the more solid crust. Land 
broken 8 or 10 inches and otherwise 
well prepared distributes the water 
more uniformly, and does not winter 
kill so badly. 

But I notice that about all I see and 
hear of grain in this state, means us- 
ually wheat alone, or wheat and rye 
at most. Is there any portion of the 
state ranking as the oat section? 
Verily there ought to be. The oat is 
not a highland plant, and in the low 
altitudes of the South it is not a 
spring crop. Plant some fall oats at 
an even chance with other grain and 
surprise yourself. I would not con- 
sider ordinary rye, for the best acre 
I ever saw threshed yielded only 7 
bushels. Abruzzi rye yields better; 
but one way it cannot compete 
with oats.. That is the shorter time 
in which it must be planted. In this, 
Oats surpasses any of them. They 
may generally be from the 
last of July to the last of December. 

The Edgecombe practice is to plant 
oats at last cultivation of cotton. Lay 


fertilization for 











loose 





in 


seeded 


by just as you would flay by, and 
when you would, except that you 
scatter a bushel of oats to the acre, 


then cultivate. When your cotton is 
picked, cut your stalks. Those stalks 
serve as a mulch to protect and to fer- 
tilize the oats. I have some photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Freeman, No- 
vember 21, last year, of two fields of 
such oats, planted August 11 and Au- 
gust They were easily 10 inches 
high as the pictures will show. These 
particular fields were grazed and 
turned before the February freeze. 
Those in the open killed completely. 
Those having the advantage of the 
ridges and. crushed stalks, although 
they suffered, were all killed. 1 
had two demonstrators who left some 
for seed, after light grazing. One got 
21 bushels per acre on 8 acres. The 
other got 20 bushels per acre from 25 
acres. ZENO MOORE. 
Edgecombe County, N. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS 


State Grading Cotton for Farmers-— 
Aucust Tobacco Averaged 23 Cents 
—Codperative Creameries Pro- 
gressing 

i Se State Warehouse System took 

4 a decisive step forward this fall 











By 
| u re 7 '. 2 
| Higginbotham have been procured 
from the Department is = public 
grader, with headquarters in the of- 
fices of the Warehouse Comunissi 





When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer;” 








et Columbia. The work of Mr. 
eco is to grade according 
to 


the Department standards al! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ton stored by the system. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby 
farmers who will store their cotton 


in all parts of the state may receive 
the benefit of standard grading by 
sending their samples to the Colum- 
bia office or by Mr. Higginbotham’s 
visiting the different warehouses in- 
corporated. 
es: * 

Farmers in the Pee Dee sections of 

South Carolina have found tobacco 


an unusually profitable crop. this 
year. All previous records both as 
to volume grewn and prices paid 


have been surpassed. The sales for 
the month of July alone were about 


one-half as great as the biggest 
whole season crop, that of 1914, and 
was greater than the full crop of 
1911. The total amount paid farmers 


for tobacco in July was $4,151,674.84. 


An average price of 21.65 cents a 
pound was paid, against 7.88 cents 
last year. 

Then August came and far outdis- 
tanced July figures, the amount paid 
tobacco growers in the 24 markets, 
where 53 warchot exist, being 
$7,523,941.64. The me of tobac- 
co sold was 31,584,9/5 pounds at an 


average figure of 23.61 cents a peund. 
* * + 

The Palmetto Codperative Cream- 
eries of South Carolina have been or- 
ganized to supply dairy products and 
ice cream to the 42,000 soldiers to be 
mobilized at Camp Jackson. The 
work will likely include other camps 
at Spartanburg and Greenville. This 
cooperative plan is a development of 
the community effort in establishing 
creamery routes under the supervis- 
ion of Director W. W. Long. This 
work has been unusually successful 
in Darlington County and in several 


counties near Clemson College. K. 





Marketing Dairy Products 


{This is No. 4 of a series of artictes on 
marketing by Mr. Markham. The next arti- 
cle deais with Marketing Eges.] 

T EVERY town in whose vicinity 

there is a considerable surplus of 
milk there ought to be a cream sta- 
tion. There are now creameries lo- 
cated in nearly all towns of 15,000 or 
20,009 population, and in many small- 


er ones; and any section located 
within 75 miles of a creamery can 
make a profitable business of the 


shipping of cream, providing it has 
the cows. 

The writer has helped. develop the 
farm dairying business at a number 
of places in the Southwest; and in 
each of these sections a cream sta- 
tion was located at the railway depot, 
the depot agent handling the business 
for the shippers. The creamery would 
send cans out to the station; and 
twice a week the farmers would send 
in their cream and ship it to town in 
these cans. A cream check was sent 
weekly to each of the shippers. In 
such a shipping business it is neces- 
sary to skim the milk and ship the 
cream only, as it would be too ex- 
pensive to ship the whole milk; and 
this renders necessary the use of me- 
cHanical separators. As these separ- 
ators cost more than many small pro- 
ducers wi.l be willing or able to pay, 
it is a good idea, where neighbors live 
close enough together for the plan to 
be feasible, for two or three or four 
farmers to go in partnership and buy 
a separator, install it centrally and 
use it turn about. 

Farm butter-making can also be 
made to pay much better. As the 
South produces only the merest frac- 
tion of the creamery butter which is 
consumed in its cities, the great bulk 
being shipped in, creamery butter can 
be replaced to a considerable extent 
by the home-made product, providing 
farm women will take the trouble to 
turn out a really high-grade article. 


The trouble is farm-made butter 1s 
usually very inferior. To turn out an 
attractive grade of butter more at- 


tention will have to be given to the 
scientific handling of the vessels, the 
churning and the manipulation of the 


product in general. 


L. A. MARKHAM. 


X 
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‘TATE AND COUNTY FAIRS 
YET TO BE HELD 





VIRGINIA 
pomatox—Appomatox County and Schoo) 
Oct. 10-12. C. W. Smith, secy. 

ttesville—Aibemarle County Fair. Oct. 
J. M. Cochran, secy. 
ood—Dics.enson County Fair Associa- 
i. Cet. 10-153. 
Danville Fair Association, Oct. 
li. B. Watkins, secy. 
-Emporia Agr] Fair Association. 
Oct. 23-26. E. E. Goodwin, secy. 
-Botetourt Fair Association, Oct. 
16-19. H. S. Reid, secy. 
ange--Orange Fair Association, Oct. 23- 
A. B. Warren, secy. 





Patel sburg—Southside Va., Agricultural and 


foi , Boston—Halifax Fair 


Industrial Exhibit, Inc. Oct, 16-19. R. W. 

Ennes, secy., Box 32. 
Riv i. nond—virginia State Fair Association, 
Oct. 8-13. W. C. Saunders, gen. 





Association, 
16-19. W. W Wilkins, secy. 


VN rly—Sussex County Fair Association. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 2. W. I. Norris, secy 
W oodstock—Shenandoah County Fair Asso- 


tion. Oct. 16-19. R. L. Campbell, secy. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ch otte—Charlotte Fair Association. Nov. 





Helms, secy. 

npson Co suniy Agr’l. Soc. Nov. 

) Je Stewart, Mgr. 

| t end Yadkin County Fair Association. 
O.t, 25-26. 8S. J. Honeycutt, secy. 

County Fair Association. 
Hobb secy. 

e Fear vir Association, 

M. Jackson, secy. 

‘aston County Fair Association, 











Kingstree—Williamsburg County Fair Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 13-16. George A, McElveen, 
secy. 

Lexington—Lexington County Fair Associa- 
tion. Oct, 16-18. Marion D, Harman, 
secy. 

Marion—Marion County Fair Association. 
Nov. 6-9 Cc. L. Schofield, secy. 

Orangeburg—Orangeburg County Fair As- 
sociation Nov. 6-9. J. M. Hughes, secy. 

Owings—Mt. Carmel Fair. Nov. 8-10. 3B 
T. Saxon, secy. 

Rock Hill—York County Fair Association. 
Oct. 16-19. Wm R. Timmons, secy. 

Spartanburg—Spartanburg Fair Association 
Oct. 30-Nov. 2. Paul V. Moore, secy. 

Union—Union County Fair Association. 
Nov, 7-9. B. F. Alston, Jr., secy. 

Walterboro—Colleton County Fair Associa- 
tion. Nov. 13-16. W. W. Smoak, secy. 


FLORIDA 

Gainesville—Alachua County Fair Associa- 
tion. Nov. 20-23. Louis C. Lynch, secy. & 
mer. 

Marfanna—West Florida Fair gee at 
First or second week in Nevember. J. 
Smith, pres. & gen. mgr. 

Ocala—Marion County Fair & Agyr’l. Asso- 
ciation. Nov. 27-30. Mrs. A. ‘Tweedy, 
Becy. 

Orlando — Sub-Tropical Mid-Winter Fair. 
Feb, 12-15, 1918. C BE»Howard, secy. 


GEORGIA 
Americus—Third Agr’l District Fair. Nov. 
12-17. P. A. Fenimore, secy 





Atlanta—Southoastern Fair Association. Oct. 
13-20. R. M. Striplin, secy., Box 1006. 

August a—Georgia-C arolina Fatr Asscciation. 
Frank E Beane, secy 

rly County "ai Association. 
Paul R. And : 

Bremen—Farmers’ A gr’) Fair 
Oct. 24-27. J.. F. Marchman, secy. 

Carroilton—A. & M. Fair Association. Oct. 
8-13. John T Matthews, secy 

Cartersville—Bartow County Fair Associa- 
tion. Oct, 9-12. T. W. Tinsley, secy. 








y- : 
sociation. 








“WOMAN’S BUILDING” AT THE STATE FAIR 





A NOTABLE: new feature of the North 
Carolina State Fair this year will be 
the ‘‘Woman’s Building’’ just completed 
ad NEG h will be literally packed .with 
‘ i iis which no North Carolina woman 
can well ‘afford to miss seeing. An even 
d ‘ooths, each presided over by a 
rm » of interested women, ready to an- 
( vestic ons, have been provided for 





ie] Country Kiteken, with home- 
vaterworks and home-made equip- 


2. Medel City Kitchen, Demonstrations 
n ile use of meat-and wheat substitutes, 

oper ciets for the child, and methods 
Le SC rv ation. 





Demonstrations in 
ream and Neufchatel 
eese dishes of all kinds. 

. Laundry Booth, demonstrating 
a pment, washing soaps, powders and 







5. Carning Booth. Canning vegetables 
in gicss and canning meats in steam 
pressure canner, 








ue > 


6. Jelly Booth. 

i. Weaving Booth, 

8. Basketry Booth. 

9. Nursery Booth. Displaying modern 
conveniences for the child, modern lay- 
ettes, and clothing tor older children, 

10. Home Convenience Booth. Show- 
ing garments made by club women and 
girls, illustrating good taste, short cuts 
and durability. Demonstrations in cut- 
ting and fitting a home dress. 

il. Home Convenience Booth. Home- 
made fireless cooker, iceless refrigerator, 
kitchen cabinet, dish washer, fly trap, 
etc, 

12. Dried Products Booth. All kinds 
of dried fruits and vegetables and the 
driers, with demonstrations. 

In the center of the building and in 
annexes will be shown the pantry, can- 
ning club, and Red Cross exhibits with 
the “Better Babies Contest” as an ever 
pepular feeture in a svecial building. 
See our editorial note on page 16, 








Inc. Oct. 9-13. J. M. Holland, secy.; G. L, 
Copelund, asst secy. 
Goldsboro -W a ayne County Fair Association. 
( 9-12. M. R. Beaman, secy 
Greensboro- Central Carolina Fair Associa- 
on Oct. 9-12. Garland Daniel, secy. 
Hen®cerson—vV ance County Agri. Fair. Oct. 
9-12. BE. M. Roliins, secy. 
nh Sto..es County Fair Association. Oct. 
}-18. W. EB. Hartman, secy. 
Kinston—Kinston Fair Association. 
27 i. B. Lewis, secy. 
—~Davidson County Fair Associa- 
Oct. 16-12. Walter S. Anderson, 





Oct. 24- 


lin County Fair Associa- 
A. H. Fleming, secy. 

Lumberton—Robeson County Fair Associa- 
ti Nov. 6-9. ’. G Thompson, secy. 

October 





Agri. Fair. 


nty Fair Association. 
i. Linville, secy. 

n--Lastern Carolina Fair Associa- 
m. Cet. 16-19 J. W. Burroughs, secy. 

a r ‘community Fair. Nov. 27-29. J. B. 

lun, Ss HWobrood, N Cc. 

Carolina State Falir. Oct. 
Pogue, sec y. 

a Incustrial 
o State Fair.) Oct 








ociation. (Ne- 
Drs. Ds ae 








y Yecople’s Agr’l. Fair Association. 
Oct. 22-27. T. D. Brown, secy. 

ificld—Johns ton County Agr’l. Soc. 
7-9. i. J. Wellons, secy. 

Pin Toe River Fair Sept. 25-28. 


ord Lee County Agr’l. Soc. Nov. 6-9. 





ssociation. Oct. 





»n-Saiem—C ‘olored “Pile dmont Fair, Cct. 
il Hi. M. Edmondson, secy. 


SOUT CAROLINA 








Barnwell—Barnwetl County Fair Associa- 
tion Nov, 13-17. 8. B. Mosely, secy. 

Bennettsville—Marlboro County Fair Asso- 
elation Oct. 31-Nov. 2. A. V. Maultsby, 
cy 

Bish Lee County Fair Association. 
ov. “30. W. R. Scarborough, secy 

Chester—Chester County Fair Auspices 
Che of Commerce. Nov. 6-9. Alfred 
9 sloyd, secy 


Chesterfield—Chesteriield County F 
ciation. Nov. 7-10. C. L. Hunley, s 

Columbia—South Carolina State 
22-96 Dp. F Efird, secy. 

Florernee—Vee Wee Fair Association. Nov. 
6-9, J. W. Hicks, secy. 





Columbus—Chattahoochee Valley Fair, Aus- 
pices Chamber of Commerce. Oct. 22-27. 
Mort L. Bixler, secy. 

Commerce—Commerce Four-County Fair As- 
sociation. Oct. 8-13. J. F. Shannon, secy. 

Decatur—DeKalb County Fair Oct. 9-13. 
George C. Jones, secy. 

Dublin—12th Dist. Fair Association. Oct. 
22-27. E. Ross Jordan, gen. mgr. 

Dublin—Central Ga. Colored Fair. Nov. 5-10 
E. D. Newsome, secy., Box 298. 

Eastman—Dodjige County Fair Association. 
Oct. 15-20. Jas. Bishop, Jr., secy. 

Eton-——Murray County Fair Association. Ct. 
10-13. H. R. James, secy. 

Forsyth—Monroe County Fair Association. 
Oct 16-19 O. H. B. Bloodworth, secy. 

Gainesvi'le—Northeast Georgia Fair. Oct. 
9-13. J. H. Hosch, secy. 

Griffin—Griftin & €pealding County Fair As- 
sociation. Oct. 22-27. E. P. Bridges, secy. 

Hahira—Hahira Fair Association. Cct. 16- 
20 W. W. Webb, pres. 

Hartwell—Hart County Fair Association. 
Oct 23-27 J. H. Warren, secy. 

Jackson—Butts County Fair Association. 
Oct. 10-14. J. D. Jones, secy. 

Macon—Ceorgia State Fair Association. Cet. 
31-Nov. 9. Harry C. Robert, secy, 312 
Broadway. 

Macon—Micdle Georgia Colored Fair Asso- 
Ciation. Nov, 14-23. R. E. Hartley, gen 
megr., 457 Cotton ave 

Monroe—Walton County Fair Association 
Oct. 9-13. Albert B. Mobley, secy. 

Perry “Houston County Fair Association. 
Oct. 24-2 P. Houser, se 

Reidsville all County F 










rm Bureau. 
2 3 Cc. Collins, gen mer. 
Sander raville- -Washington County Fair. Oct, 











9-12 fam H. Sherrard, secy. 

‘ST parta -Hancock County Colored Fair 
ciation. Nov. 6-10. J. H. Lawson, 
Box 54. 

Statesboro—-B ual! och County Fair Associa- 


tion. Oct, 24-27; W. F Wy Jhatley, secy. 
Swainsb« ro--E manuel County Fair Associa- 


tion Oct. 15-20. Franc Mangum, secy., 
Box 197. 

Valdosta—Georgia-Florida Fair. Oct, 23-27. 
J M. Ashley, secy. 





Washington st Georgia Fair. Oct. 22-27. 
J. L. Burdette, secy. 





The largest corn club in Virginia has been 
established in Pittsylvania, numbering near- 
ly 600 workers. W. M..Perry,-County Agent, 
is responsible for it and he has secured a 
corn club day at the Danville Fair when 
every corn club member will be admitted 
free,—W. 
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{ North Carolina State College 


of Agriculture and Engineering 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Offers to farmers and farm boys four months’ courses in Agriculture, 
with ample facilities for specializing in Agronomy, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; Horticulture, and Poultry Husbandry. The 
first term begins on October 30th, and ends on December 20th. The 
second term begins on January 3rd and ends on March ist. No 
entrance examinations; no tuition; 


care; board at $12 per month. 


For Circular giving Full Information, Write, 


E. B. OWEN, 


Registrar. 


= 


rooms at cost of heat, light and 




















GREAT NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 
RALEIGH, N. C., OCTOBER 15-20, 1917 


Handsome New, Up-to-Date Woman’s Building and Better Babtes 
First of its kind every built in the State. 
Let the women of North Carolina come and enjoy it. 


Annex erected this year. 


Agricultural Building Rebuilt. 


Agricultural Exhibits 

Canning Clubs 

Boys’ and Girls’ Poul- 
try Clubs 


perts. 
best place. 


SPLENDID LINE OF FREE ATTRACTIONS 
Plenty of Fact, Fun and Frolic for Everybody. 


Increased Railroad side-tracks inside 
the grounds, facilitating unloading and loading exhibits. 
Competitive County Exhibits of blue ribbon winners at County Fairs, 
Boys’ Corn Clubs 
Livestock Exhibits 
Boys’ Pig Clubs 
Pouitry Displays 
Come—Study Food Production and Conservation as shown by ex- 
It is your patriotic duty to learn, and the State Fair is the 


It is theirs. 


Forestry Exhibits 
Cotton Contests 
Farm M’ch’y Displays 
Educational Exhibits 























NTRODUCING the old friend 

from home brings a thrill of 

pride and pleasure, especially if 
that old friend has gotten on well 
in the world and his appearance 
and manner show him to be a man 
worth while. 
Mingling with the crowd, it’s “Hel- 
lo, Jim; let me introduce my OLD 
FRIEND,’ ’and, “Say there, John, 
have you met this OLD FRIEND 
from back home?” 
Thus it goes—and then here comes 
The Progressive Farmer, of fair 
appearance and more than mid- 
dling merit surely, with rightful 
claim, too, you will admit, to being 
your very good OLD FRIEND. 
The introducing season is here. 
The farmers are getting their crop 
money, and neighbors are gather- 
ed at the fair, at the grange, at the 
meeting house; and at the store. 
Do you feel that thrill of pride and 
pleasure as you draw your copy 
out of your pocket and say, “I have 
read it for years and I know it’s a 
good paper and the one that wil 


TO THE PROGRESSIVE 


RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION :— 


BEANE Ss, Sch enavesee ees sie ado ees acerca Basra caa% Gaeee wea ‘ies he eae 
Oe saschudeweareenantees Sess savereasnts 1° 8 0 Peer STATE. 
THE NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
0." 0) OX di a ae or ‘ “s eiteensiseudd otysidesounaeee 
Pp: ©), Ss eaeaigs case hne eae tae pea a ea eum ae) Wy ee 
ANAT So Sh ia wm are Sea lew la aia biavers wigan 446: S Nl asarkGie.4 w eaud was alaiorddee Slane ee : 
BINA acciahalen tice oH MERA ROR ey okay EE ais S STATE. ae 
CLUB RATES ON YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS :— 
One renewal and one new subscription............. cece cece cence . SMSC 
One renewal and two new subScriptions............cc cece eect eee eeee 200 
One renewal and four new subscriptions................ A 3.00 


One renewal! and nine new subscriptions ..............46. 


INTRODUCING AN OLD FRIEND 


*ARMER :— 

This is my “NEW FRIENDS” club and to whom it affords pride 
and pleasure to introduce my old friend, The Progressive 
subscription one year each for them and myself I enclose remiitance 





dothe most good to the farmers of 
our community?” Are you going 
to think to mention how much 
good it has done you and how weil 
you like yourOLD FRIEND! May- 
be you won’t overlook that its ad- 
vertising is clean and that it does 
not offer cheap trinkets as a bait 
to get subscriptions. And if you 
think of these things and more, 
you wili be showing that you know 
just how to introduce your OLD 


FRIEND. 


Well, GOOD FRIEND, it’s up to 
you to introduce OLD FRIEND to 
your NEW FRIENDS and we are 
counting on you to make a good 
job of it. 


This form is arranged for your 
convenience and don’t be afraid of 
overdoing the introducing as we 
can not have too many NEW 
FRIENDS among the farmers of 
your acquaintance. If there are 
not spaces enough for all kindly 
write the overflow names on a sep- 
arate sheet. * 


Farmer. For 


Of Be cccecotve seaeste cere 
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Book of Mixed Feeds 


FREE! 


Useful to every owner of 
dairy cows, beef cattle, 
work oxen, horses and 


mules DAIRY cows 
BEEF CATTLE 
WORK OxEN , 
ELLS you how to pre- NORSES AND 
pare mixed feed = 
scientifically. 


Gives the right for- 
mula for every 


Compr ETE Form 





combination of feeds sreerac 
. HE us, 
used in the South. cong 





Tells the percentage 
of protein and carbohy- 
drates. Directs what amount 
of each mixture to feed for main- 
tenance, for milk production, for fattening and for work. 


This book also contains an interesting chapter on 


TRADE MARK 


USE 


HULLS 


tINTLESS 


Shows why these delinted hulls have greater forage value 
than the old style hulls, why they allow better assimila- 
tion of food, why they go farther, why they take less 
space for storage, why they are easy to handle, why they 
mix well with other food, why cattle relish them, why 
they cost much less than old style hulls and why thou- 
sands of feeders are enthusiastic about them. The mixed 
feed formulas show how to combine Buckeye Hulls 
properly with concentrates and other feeds. 


Mr. W. B. Lifford, Troy, Ala., 


prefers Buckeye Hulls to old style hulls. He says 
that they are less trouble to feed, are better for the 
= organs and seem to agree with the cows 
etter. 


To secure the best results and te develop the ensilage odor, wet the huils 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Send to the Nearest Mill for Your Copy of the Book 
Dept. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon Selma 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for October 
[F THERE ever was a time when 

the South should make every ef- 
fort possible to save rough forage 
and hays it is this fall. The drouth 
in the Southwest has made feed 
scarce in that section; the hay crop is 
short in the Northern states and the 
dry weather of early summer in the 
lower south or coastal plain regions 
has left those sections with none too 
much rough forage. Marketable hays 
should contigue to sell for a high 
price and those who can save salable 
hay should market at least a part of 
it, provided they can possibly save 
enough corn stover or other cheap 
roughage to feed the livestock on 
hand. 


II 


Even though the South has made a 
large corn crop this year and the 
Corn Belt will probably also produce 
a bumper ¢rop, the best opinion is 
that prices will be high, owing to the 
high price of other human _ food 
grains and the large demand and 
high prices for livestock products, 
which are-largely produced on corn. 
This being the case, the South should 
husband her supplies and use them 
wisely. There are many ways of sav- 
ing corn by substituting other feeds, 
as there are many better uses to 
which we can put part of our corn 
than has been done in the past. It 
has high human food value and may 
be substituted for a larger part of 
wheat flour than is now done. The 
bread of the South is largely hot bis- 
cuits. A mixture of three parts wheat 
flour and one part of finely ground 
corn meal, or corn flour, makes a bis- 
cuit which cannot easily be told from 
the all wheat flour biscuit. Our Allies 
in the war need all the wheat which 
can be saved in that way 
Ik 

How can we save corn for human 
food and for feeding hogs and cattle 
to produce more meat and dairy pro- 
ducts for human food? The horses 
and mules of the South are fed al- 
most exclusively on corn as a grain 
or concentrate feed. These horses 
and mules do light work or none at 
all for more than half the.year. When 
doing no work they can be maintain- 





























$100A LB. BUTTER 
will pay for a new 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
Every Three Months 


OMPETENT AUTHORITIES predict that butter will goto $1.00 a pound be 


fore the winter is over. 











Even at present butter prices no cream producer can afford to be without a 
separator or to continue the use of an inferior or half-worn-machine another 
week. 

It is not only our solemn duty to eliminate every waste of food products, time 
and labor, but the individual dollars-and-cents in interests of every cow owner 
is too great to delay so important a consideration. 

A De Laval Separator bought now will more than save its cost by spring. It 
can be bought for cash, or if preferred, on such liberal terms that it will easily 
pay for itself in its actual savings over any other separator or creaming system. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once! See ® new 1917 De 
Laval machine for yourself. Try it to prove every claum made for it. If 
you don’t knov”’a De Laval agent write direct to one of the addresses be- 
low. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Brodaway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you @s &n advertiser tn The Progressive 


ed on legume hays without any corn 
and, even when doing light work, le- 
gume hay and a small amount of corn 
should suffice. When the roughage is 
corn fodder or grass hays, these with 
one to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day should do for idle horses 
and mules. We can save a large 
amount of corn by a more careful use 
of legume hay, cottonseed meal and 
other feeds cheaper than corn, when 
the work stock is idle or doing only 
light work. 
IV 

When corn is high-priced it may 
easily pay to grind it if the cob is 
ground with it. The cob must be 
ground rather fine if it is to be of 
much feed value. But if by grinding 
the ear corn the feeder is induced to 
mix a few pounds of cottonseed meal, 
or other feed rich in protein, and 
thereby save corn and also make a 
better feed, there is no question 
about it paying to grind the corn. But 
whether the corn is ground or not 
corn can be saved by substituting 
cottonseed meal fora part of the 
corn. Four pounds less corn a day 
may be fed by adding two pounds of 
cottonseed meal and a better ration 
obtained. If the horses and mules of 
the South were fed 5 pounds of corn 
and 1 pound of cottonseed meal for 
every 7 pounds of corn now given 
them they would be better fed and 
the change would save about 100,000,- 
000 bushels of corn in a year. 


A bushel of ear corn as now fed 
weighs 70 pounds, but the horses and 
mules only eat the grain or 56 pounds. 
It has been suggested that if one-half 
the corn, or 35 pounds, were taken 





Warmer, which guarantecs the reliability of ell advertizing it carries.” 


out and the other half or 35 pounds 


finely ground, and with this 35 pounds 
of corn and cob meal (5 parts) there 
was mixed 2] pounds (3 parts) of any 
one of several rich protein feeds, the 
56 pounds of this mixture would be 
equal in feeding value to 56 pounds 
of corn grain. This would be true if 
the roughage is grass hay or corn 
fodder but a larger proportion of the 
corn and cob meat should be used if 
the roughage is legume hay. The pro- 
tein feeds suggested are: velvet bean 
meal, including pods and beans; pea 
nut cake or meal, including the hull 
but with the oil extracted; and a cot- 
tonseed meal consisting of the meal 
and hulls in the natural proportions, 
after the oil is extracted. There isn’t 
any sort of doubt but 35 pounds of 
corn and cob meal and 21 pounds of 
one of these protein feeds, 56 pounds 
in all, would make a better feed for a 
horse than 56 pounds of corn. when 
grass hay or corn fodder is the rough- 
age; but with legume hays for rough- 
age, this mixture would be inferior 
to corn for the ration would lack car- 
bohydrates or energy-producing feed. 


VI 


But there is one obstacle to the use 
of these feeds to save corn, which 
especially applies to velvet bean meal 
and to a lesser extent to the cotton- 
seed feed suggested. Our horses and 
mules, not having been fed velvet 
beans or cottonseed meal, in many 
cases refuse to eat them. This, as 
stated, seems to be especially true of 
velvet bean meal. But there has been 
a tremendous crop of velvet beans 
grown in the middle South this year 
and it is important that our horses 
and mules be taught to eat them. If 
35 pounds of corn and cob meal and 
21 pounds of velvet bean meal—beans 
and pods ground together—will go as 
far in feeding our horses and mules 
as 56 pounds of corn grain we can at 
once more than double the feed value 
of an acre of corn, as compared with 
present conditions. In other words, 
if 630 pounds of velvet beans pods are 
grown per acre, with 30 bushels of 
corn, these velvet beans and half the 
ear corn will go as far when ground 
together as the 30 bushels of corn 
now goes. Of course more than 630 
pounds of velvet beans in the pods 
can be grown per acre with corn and 
still further increase the feeding val- 
ue of an acre. 

Vil 

In feeding any animal his likes and 
dislikes must be respected. If a horse 
or a mule dislikes velvet bean meal, 
when mixed with corn and cob meal, 
it will not do to refuse to give him 
other feeds if he is to be worked hard 
or if gain in weight is expected. But 
since other animals, particularly 
cows, eat velvet bean meal and do 
well on it there seems no good reason 
why horses and mules should not be 
taught to do so. We know that cot- 
tonseed meal is an excellent feed for 
cattle and yet some horses refuse to 
cat it because they have become ac- 
customed to other feeds. But young 
colts appear to eat cottonseed meal 
readily and it is probable that they 
would about as readily eat a mixture 
of 5 parts of corn and cob meal and 3 
parts of velvet bean and pod meal. 
If this be true, then we can see no 
reason why our older horses and 
mules cannot be taught to eat velvet 
bean meal, when mixed with corn and 
cob meal in the proportions suggest- 
ed. At first, 1 part of the velvet bean 
meal to 50 parts of corn and cob meal, 
or even one part to 100, might be used 
and .then the amount gradually and 
slowly increased. Since cattle eat 
velvet bean meal and do so well on it 
we do not seriously doubt that horses 
and mules can be taught to do so. It 
is tremendously important that we 
use velvet bean meal and the other 
feeds mentioned to release corn for 
other purposes this year, both be- 
cause we have these other feeds and 
also because we can put the corn toa 
better use or sell it at a high price. 
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Saturday, October 6, 1917] 
HARDENING THE BODIES OF PEANUT-FED HOGS WITH $2 CORN 


While High-priced Feeds Must Be Fed Cautiously, Experimental 
Evidence Shows That Even at Present Prices It Will Pay to Finish 
Hogs on Corn 


By Dan T. Gray 


peanuts grow luxuriantly are well 
acquainted with the fact that 
peanut-fed hogs “kill out” with very 
soft bodies. Many peanut-raising 
g farmers have long 
appreciated the 
fact that these 
bodies can and 
should be harden- 
ed before the ani- 
mals are slaught- 
ered for home use 
or sold to the pub- 
lic or to the pack- 
er, and those who 
PROF. GRAY have followed the 
practice, practically all agree that it 
is a profitable period of the life of the 
hog, provided corn sells for not more 
than $1 a bushel. Conditions, how- 
ever, at the present time are very ab- 
normal as far as corn and other con- 
centrates are concerned, so I gather 
from both correspondence and meet- 


PP vests « living in sections where 










finishing period, so he is anxious to 
know just what it will cost to put on 
each pound of increase in weight 
when the hogs are held in the dry lot 
after the supply of peanuts is ex- 
hausted. The authorities of the 
North Carolina State Department of 
Agriculture, in ° codperation with 
Messrs. Holderness and Shook, of 
Tarboro, and upon the various test 
farms of the state, have been study- 
ing this problem carefully for a num- 
ber of years. For present purposes 
it is sufficient to give the results of 
only two or three experiments. 

In the test conducted in cooper- 
ation with Messrs. Holderness and 
Shook the hogs, previous to the har- 
dening period, had been grazing upon 
peanuts. When the supply of peanuts 
was exhausted the two carloads of 
hogs were placed in dry lots and fed 
for 26 days upon various grain ra- 
tions. The results are given briefly 
in the following table: 




















| | Cost to Make 100 

| No. Hogs | Ration _ 7 | wo. Days | Feed to Make 100 Ibs. Gain | Ibs. Gain 

Lot No.1......| 20. [ Bhelled corn 26 7.1 bushels $12.40 

Lot No, 25.606 20 Shelled corn 9-10 26 6.5 bushels 13.80 
Cottonseed meal 1-10 40 Ibs. cottonseed meal 

Lot No. 3...... 20 Shelled corn 7-8 26 6.8 bushels 7 14.70 
Cottonseed meal 1-8 55 Ibs. cottonseed meai 

Lot No. 4...... 20 Shelled corn 4-5 26 8.5 bushels 19.38 
Cottonseed meal 1-5 119 Ibs. cottonseed meal 

Int No: S..335: 20 Shelled corn 3-4 26 6 bushels 14.24 
Cottonseed meal 1-4 112 ‘Ibs. cottonseed meal 

Gt IN6, Oix60 cx 20 Cracked corn 2-3 26 5.6 bushels 14.32 

Cottonseed meal 1-3 156 Ibs. cottonseed meal 

et No: Fs ce25 20 Cracked corn 3-4 26 4.7 bushels 11.12 
Cottonseed meal 1-4 86 Ibs. cottonseed meal 

Li 8 0 Ear corn 9-10 26 9.8 bushels 20.82 
Coitonseed meal 1-10 61 Ibs. cottonseed meal 

Lot No. 9 | 20 Shelled corn 9-10 | 26 6.3 bushels — 14.16 

i Tankage 1-10 39 Ibs. tankage i 








ing with the farmers that the most of 
them feel that it will not be profitable 
to use $2 corn in the finishing period. 
That is, the consensus of opinion 
ainong farmers is that these soft hogs 
should be sold upon the market as 
soft hogs rather than be held and 
taken through a hardening period. 


One to Two Cents Less for Soft Hogs 


EFORE considering the cost of the 

finishing period, when corn is $2 
a bushel, it is well to call attention to 
the fact that packers discriminate 
from one to two cents a pound 
against soft-bodied hogs. Before me 
just now is a quotation from a South- 
ern stockyards company, giving quo- 
tations on various kinds and classes 
of hogs. Just after the quotations 
are given there is this expression: 
“All quotations are on the basis of 
soft hogs; $2 per 100 pounds addition- 
al if they weigh 150 pounds or over 
and ‘kill hard’.” 

Under normal prices no one shoukd 
question the advisability of harden- 
ing the bodies of hogs, as the harden- 
ing period itself is a profitable one 
even though the packer or the pur- 
chaser does not respond and give an 
additional price for hard-bodied hogs. 
When, however, the purchaser does 
pay extra, which is usually the case, 
for hard-bodied hogs, the owner of 
the animal profits very greatly. To 
illustrate: If a 200-pound hog sells 
for 13 cents a pound he brings $26 
Ii he is carried through a finishing 
period and the body is hardened and, 
as a result of being hardened, the 
price is increased 1% cents a pound, 
the original weight of the hog brings 
$29. If the extra weight put on dur- 
ing the hardening period pays for 
itself, a clear profit, therefore, of $3 
an animal has been realized as a Fre- 
sult of carrying it through the har- 
dening period In fact, the feeder 
can afford to lose a small amount 
during the finishing period and still 
make a profit upon the transaction 
because the weight of the body of the 
hog at the beginning of the finishing 
period has become more valuable as 
the result of being hardened. 

rhe farmer, however, cannot afford 
to lose very much money during the 


In the above table corn is valued at 
2 a bushel, cottonseed meal at $40 a 
ton, and tankage at $80 a ton. The 
last column in the table shows that 
gains are very expensively made 
when grains are very high in price, 
but the price of hogs at the present 
time almost, if not quite, corresponds. 
Just now, August, 1917, (I am quoting 
from the Jacksonville, Florida, quota- 
tions of August 14, 1917) 180 to 300- 
pound good hogs are selling for $14.75 
to $16; 150 to 180-pound hogs from 
$14 to $15.25; 125 to 150-pound hogs 
from $13.50 to $14.25; pigs from 65 to 
120 pounds from $10.50 to $14. Even 
with corn at $2 a bushel, the most 
economical lots were finished profit- 
ably, lot 7 being notable in being ex- 
tremely economical when compared 
with other lots. In lot 7 cracked corn 
and cottonseed meal were employed 
and the expense of making each 100 
pounds of gain was $11.12. In other 
words, each pound of increase in 
weight during the finishing period 
was added profitably while at the 
same time the selling price of the 
whole body was advanced materially. 
Many farmers are under the impres- 
sion that satisfactory daily gains are 
not made when hogs are taken from 
peanut fields and enclosed in dry lots 
and continued on dry feeds. This is 
a mistaken idea, however. The hogs 
in the above experiment gained daily 
1.7 pounds, 1.8 pounds, 1.6 pounds, 1.5 
pounds, 1.4 pounds, 1.9 pounds, 1.1 
pounds, 1.9 pounds in lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, respectively. 

When the writer was at the Ala- 
bama Experiment -Station this same 
question was studied. In the first ex- 
periment a number of hogs were fat- 
tened upon peanuts, and after the 
supply of peanuts was exhausted were 
placed in dry lots and divided into 
three pens. The first pen was fed 
upon corn alone, the second upon a 
ration made up of two-thirds corn 
plus one-third cottonseed meal, and 
the third pen upon a similar ration. 
The finishing period continued for 35 
days. In the first lot where corn 
alone was used, it was learned that 
10.5 bushels of corn, at a cost of $21, 
were required to make 100 pounds of 


(Concluded on page 30, column 4) 
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“I’m Strong forthe | 
Louden Carrier” 





\-The Hired Man. 


manure — 

many tons 
ofit every year. It 
isa daily job—week 
days and Sundays 
—summer and win- 
ter. If your prob. << 
lem is keeping a good farm-han 
on the job, or doing the work with 
less labor, Louden Carriers solve it 
for you economically, permanently, 


Louden Carriers 


Give You the Lift You Need 


4 With Louden Litter Carriers you 
save half the shoveling. Doaway 
with the back-straining wheelbarrow, 
You can keep your barn continually 


clean, your cows in bett-r health and WM.LOUDEN 
more productive—saving one-half the time Originator of Modern 
and 50% of the fertilizing value of manure. arn Equipment 

f You can’t buy better than Loudens. Our carriers are distinguished 
for great lifting power, simple, strong construction, ease and safety 
in operation, long, satisfactory service. 


Built to Fit Any Barn or Purse 


We have the outfit that exactly suits your barn, and that will pay for it- 
self over and over many times, rite us what style and size of barn 
you have, the number and kind of stock, etc. e will be pleased to 
advise with you as to your needs and exact cost of same, 


Write for Our 224-Page Illustrated Catalog 


It shows_the complete line of Louden B Equi t, includi 
Litter and -o Sears. Reale and Stanchions, Hay, Tools, Lisses aan 
juipment, Ventilators, Automatic Water Bowls, Animal P f 

kinds= “Everything for the Barn.” Sent free on Eahencomg pags 


ug We have a very valuable booklet just off the press, entitled 
9 Some Interesting Facte on a Homely Subject,” which you'll ap- 
S74 Louden Barn Plans Be preciate. Tells all about manureandits value. Write for it. Free. 
= one of the most valuable barn building Th d M ° 
ey books ever gotten out; not a catalog, but eS Lou en achinery Company 
i a 112-page book of practical plans and (Over 50 Years in Business) 
dollar-saving information, Sent postpaid 2 tac a 
without charge. A post card bringsit, 2606 Court St. Fairfield, lowa 
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Have you tried 
Blasting? 


Do you know that in the last year the farmers of 
the United States used more than 10,000,000 pounds 
of explosives for removing stumps? 

That they are using greater quantities every year? 

That they do the work themselves? 

If you have done no stump blasting it must be 
because you do not know how easy it is to use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Our book, ‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,” 
tells you all you need to know about all kinds of farm 
blasting. It shows how to prepare the charges. It tellg 
how to load them underthe stumps. It explains how to 
fire them. Anyonecan use Atlas Farm Powder. Mark 
the coupon, get the book. Then you will beready togoout 
and blast stumps without trouble or risk. 





























Dealers everywhere can get Atlas Farm Powder for you. 
Insist upon having Atlas, The Original Farm Powder. It 
fis made especially so it will be safe. It does its work 
cheaper and better than ordinary explosives. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


















‘ lets - 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 40; OR 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, ATLAS Po Li 8 Nj 
Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, New York, i DER 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louise Wilmington, p Co. 
a se Senc n, el. 
Bere Your 74-pa b 
interest, ‘arming 8° book 
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D ON’ Yi forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 OO 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, issues, 2.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Randolph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bldg. 
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EXT week comes our “Paint, Lights and Water- 

works Special,” and the following week our 
“Drainage Special,” each too crowded to take care 
of new features, but our new serial story will 
begin October 27, and a magnificent one it is. It 
will add happiness to every fireside at which it is 
read this winter. Get ready for it. 





HE New York Independent quotes Mrs. Gap 

Johnson as saying, “There are four motor cars 
to every bathtub in Kansas.” We wonder if there 
are any sections of the South of which the same 
thing is Let’s not have fewer motor cars 
but more bathtubs. For information on this point, 
look for next week’s “Paint, Lights, and Water- 
works Special.” 


rue? 
rue? 





HO most needs the higher price that will yet 

be paid for every pound of cotton you have 
made this year—your family or the speculator’s 
family? Why not wait and get 25 cents a pound 
and spend the money for your own flesh and blood 
instead of surrendering the extra profits to some- 
bedy who hasn’t spent one drop of sweat or a mo- 
ment of thought in producing your crop? 





CCORDING to the New 

change, the total visible supply of American 
cotton September 22, 1917, was 1,485,923 bales as 
compared with 2,225,394 bales twelve months be- 
fore, and 2,882,581 two years ago. The world’s sup- 
ply is reported as follows: 
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Total 
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HE Local Union whose good work is portrayed 
on the next i 
Salisbury, N. C. 
ly,” writes C. R. 
buying 


page is Cress Local No. 592, near 


long nice- 





“This Local ts getting a 
Menins. Ve do a‘great deal of 
cooperatively and have good attendance 





at our meetings. At our place we have a com- 
munity club, a tomato club, and pig and potato 
club. We are ever ready to help the unfortunate 


brother.” This latter quality, as he righly adds, 
“is a good spirit, and wherever it prevails, pro- 
gress is going to be made.” 





ARMERS’ Union men all over North Carolina 
should take notice that the Executive Commit- 
tee has voted, with the approval of President Al- 
exander, to change the date of the State Union 
meeting in Winston-Salem to November 7-8. This 
is done in order to avoid repeating last year’s con- 


flict with the National meetings of agricultural 
college, station, department and demonstration 


workers in Washington City the week beginning 
November 12. It is hoped that this change will 
enable more of our North Carolina agricultural 
workers to attend the Winston-Salem meeting. 
The National Farmers’ Union meets in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, November 20. 





W248 is a time of financial ups and downs. One 

day an industry is riding on the crest of the 
wave; the next day it may be almost shipwreck- 
ed on a hostile shore. It not a time to take 
chances; it is a time for unusual economy, thrift, 
and foresight. Every farmer who sells this year’s 
crops for good prices should let nothing on earth 
keep him from putting something aside for times 
of adversity. Who knows but that before this 
very war ends we may have another disastrous 
year of panic and bankruptcy such we had in 
1914? Whether it comes or not, it will not hurt 
you to get ready for it. “The prudent man fore- 
seeth the evil and hideth himsélf, but the simple 
pass on and are punished.” 


is 





HY don’t more of our farmers’ wives put scar- 
let sage borders around the house and against 


fences and roadways? Nearly everywhere in 











town one now sees this flower, its brilliance adding 
color and beauty to yards at a time of year when 
other flowers are-somewhiat scarce. And it blooms 
so long and requires so little trouble. Along with 
planting crape myrtles this fall, wish every 
Progressive Farmer family would resolve to plant 
scarlet next spring. When the 
Lord offers to us in the South so much beauty for 
so little trouble, it’s a shame that we don’t make 
better use of our privileges. If you are not sure 
that your wife is following Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son’s articles on more beauty for the farm home, 
please call her attention to them. 


we 


some sage seed 





HE United States Department of Agriculture is 
out in a final important warning to farmers to 
save good seed for next year’s planting. We quote: 
“Every farmer is urged to save his own seed 
by selection from the best producing strains 
on his own fields, thus insuring a supply 
known to be suited to the region in which it is 
to be grown. Reliance should not be placed on 
a prospective supply of imported seed.” 
Farmers should be especially careful to save 
abundant seed peas, soy beans, velvet beans, etc., 
for next year’s planting as well as the best vege- 
table and flower seeds. A man will get enough 
seed corn and cotton somehow, but failure to have 
on hand seeds of the other crops mentioned fre- 
quently cuts the area planted in half. 





| Peadid week’s Progressive Farmer was another 
issue worth filing away. You are not likely to 
find anywhere this year another paper so packed 
with facts and figures to help cotton growers get 
full value for their products. We hope every 
reader has been making full use of these facts. Get 
your neighbors to read them, and then keep the 
most important statistics on the tip of your tongue 
so you can inform those who have not had the 
benefit of the remarkable data we gave. Every 
man who knows nothing of what prices present 
conditions justify, and hence ignorantly accepts 
whatever the bear gamblers offer—every such man 
is hurting you and your family. He is preventing 
prices from climbing to the figure they should 
reach. Hence it is every cotton grower’s duty to 
help inform every other cotton grower, white or 
black, as to why cotton must bring 25 cents. 


A’ 


Agricultural 
Raleigh. Did 
week’s paper :— 

“The College offers to farmers and farm 
boys four months’ courses in agriculture, with 
ample facilities for specializing in agronomy, 
animal husbandry and dairying, horticulture, 
and poultry husbandry. The first term begins 
October 30, December 20. The 
second term begins on January 3 and ends on 
March 1. No entrance examinations; no tui- 
tion; rooms at cost of heat, light, and care; 
board at $12 per month.” 


25 





IMPORTANT new step is announced by the 
Engineering College, West 
notice the statement last 


and 


you in 


and ends on 


full thous- 
College right 
free circular 
enter either 


Such an opportunity ought to send a 
and farmers and farm boys to the 
away. Write President Riddick for 
giving full information. One may 
October 30 or January 3. 





HE bears are on the run and the farmers are 

raising higher and higher their expectations in 
the matter of cotton prices. The Texas Farmers’ 
Union recently declared for 30 cents as a minimum 
price, while the mass meeting of South Carolina 
cotton growers in Columbia last week declared 
that “the price of cotton should be at least 35 
cents a pound at this time and this price will pre- 
vail if the farmers will hold for it.” As reasons 
for this belief the convention mentioned the pros- 
pective shortage running from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
bales and also that “the cheapest cotton cloth 
(drilling) produced is selling for 75 cents a pound 
and some percales for $1.40 per pound.” The South 
Carolina Warehouse System offers facilities for 
storing 200,000 bales at a cost not exceeding 20 
cents a bale per month with 6 per cent money 
available on warehouse receipts, and South Caro- 
line is to wage a state-wide holding campaign. 
It’s a pity every state hasn’t such a warehouse 
system. 





WHEN you come to the great State Fair in 

Raleigh, October 15-20, don’t fail to bring Mrs. 
Farmer along. Just to see and study the new 
“Woman’s Building” described on page 13 will 
alone be worth the trip if she didn’t see another 
thing. This Woman’s Building is an education in 
itself for any alert-minded woman, and its erec- 
tion is a none-too-early recognition of the wonder- 
ful progress the women of North Carolina are 
making. They are already setting a pace that is 
hard for the men to follow, and by the time we get 
a home demonstration agent in every county, they 
will go forward ten times faster. It will be worth 
any farmer’s time to come to the fair and study 













THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the agricultural and livestock exhibits, but the 
best plan will be for Mr. and Mrs. Farmer to go 
together to see these, and then let both go to- 
gether to see the new Woman’s Building. Each 
should be interested in seeing the other learn and 
make progress in the work of farm or home. 





Relation of the Size of the Farm Busi- 
ness to Net Profits 


ory 


riow 





HE answer to the question, large should 

a man’s farm be?” is the same as to the ques- 

tion, “How big should a man’s hat be?” In 
each case the owner should be fitted. And as 
there hundred sizes 


and 


ee human heads 2 « 
are huiman neaGgs O1 a 


shapes, so there are among hundreds of 
different degrees of ability in farm management. 

Volume of production counts, provided the man- 
ager of the business is mentally big enough to 
handle a big business. Henry Ford probably nets 
a relatively small sum on each automobile he 
manufactures; but when this small profit on each 
car is multiplied by the 2,000 cars turned out each 
working day, we have a stupendous sum. Ford 
could have kept on as he began, turning out a few 
cars a day, but his business would have remained 
small; but he demonstrated his ability to handle 
a big plant, and as a result we have in the Ford 
factory one of the world’s most striking examples 
of industrial efficiency. 

The same principle holds with farming: a farm- 
er’s business should expand in proportion to his 
ability. There are some men who, through lack 
of ability to manage, always be tenants. 
Others, tenants now, will develop managing ca- 


men 


will 


pacity and eventually manage farms of their own. 
There are farm owners who should never attempt 
more than a comparatively small farm because the 
problems of handling men and land on a large 
scale are too great for them; others, on the other 
hand, may develop a capacity that will enable 
them to manage successfully a 
business, 


large farming 


We believe that a man’s business should grow 
in proportion to his ability to manage successfully 


an enlarging business. If you began with a one- 


horse farm, developed it into a two or three or 
four-horse farm, and are satisfied that you are 


able to manage a still larger business, 
believe you should have it. On-the other hand 
the man who has had doubtful success on a smal 


then we 
I 
area had best go slow in expanding his business. 


And so the best size farm depends, after all, on 
the size of the man. 





How One County Agent Helps 


LIVE county agent is John B. Steele of Gas- 
ton. He not only knows how to do good 
work, but how to get people interested in the 
good work. He uses the county papers. Ina re- 
cent issue of the Gastonia Gazette, for example, 
we noted these items in the column or half-columu 
Mr. Steele conducts: 
“You are going to sow some rye this fall. If 
you don’t have your seed, call on your county 


agent. He can get it for you. 
“Do you own a sweet potato house—one that 
you can go to and get a washpan full or ten 


bushels any month in the year? If not, I would 

like to talk to you about it. 

“Would you like to have a valuable vegeta- 
ble seeding calendar; one telling you the time 
of year to plant, suggesting the best variety 
and making recommendations for fertilizers to 
be used? If so, call on the county agent. 

“Do you want to buy apples, beans, cabbage, 
canned goods, hay, onions, peanuts, peas, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, oats, rye, wheat, 
syrup or bur clover? If so, come to see me 
any Saturday or Monday morning and I can 
give you the address of some of the producers 
who have these things for sale.” 

We print these items not only to encourage 
other demonstration agents to adopt Steele’s 
plans, but also to encourage farmers in every 
county to call on their agent for such help as they 
need. Perhaps your agent is perfectly willing to 
do as many things as John Steele does (the items 
here given being only a sample) but maybe your 
agent hasn’t thought to tell about it in the local 
paper. Ask him. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 
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Working With Other Folks: Seven Sug- 


gestions for October 


HE cut at the bottom of this page shows one 
way of working with other folks in October 
or any other time. It was taken in a neigh- 
borhood that we like to call a “Progressive Farmer 
neighborhood”—a neighborhood where the folks 
have caught the spirit we are constantly trying to 
inculcate on this page; the spirit which, the 
American Codperative Journal illustrates in this 
little bit of folksy verse: 

Where farmers work together, 
There is no stormy weather 
cheat them when their ‘ships’ 
Disputes and other trouble 
Soon burst just like a bubble, , 
‘or each one’s out to help the other win 


are coming in; 


“Tor each one’s out to help the other win”: that 
must be the spirit of a real Progressive Farmer 
neighborhood: a neighborhood intent upon the 
realization of our ambition to make the South “A 
Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” 

What are the folks doing in the picture? They 
are the members of a Local Union who have met 
to help a sick brother get in his clover and other 
fall crops—the helpers including twenty head of 
horses, one smoothing harrow, three disk harrows, 
and some extra hands to mix fertilizers and clover 
seed. 

Don’t you envy the men shown in the picture the 
pri ilege of unselfish service which is theirs? And 
will vou not resolve that the next time there is an 
cpportunity in your neighborhood, you will give 
yourself and your neighbors the joy of serving in 
the same way? Wouldn’t your heart feel a little 
warmer, and life seem a little sweeter after a day 
spent in such fashion? 


il 


This thought brings us to another consideration 
which we have often mentioned and expect to 
keep on mentioning. This is the need for having 
a Local Union, Grange, or some sort of farmers’ 
club in every neighborhood. Do we hear anybody 
say, “Well, we had such an organization once but 
it died.” as if that were excuse for not having an- 
other? Why, an old man might as well say, “! 
bad a horse once but he died, so it’s no use to buy 
another.” Ef a horse dies, get another; if a club 
dies, form another. No matter how many such 
organizations have first flourished and then died 
in your neighborhood, try another. 

Any kind of a neighborhood organization of 
farmers will do so many things that will not get 
done at all if left to individual initiative. Take 
the case of this sick man. If there had been no 
organization, his neighbors might have felt just 
as sorry for him, but ten to one, nobody would 
have taken the lead and brought this crowd of 
men and horses together to help him. 

Country life surpasses town life in many ways, 
but where there is no farmers’ organization, life 
is likely to lack one of its first graces which we 
have just mentioned—“the comradeship of un- 
selfish service.” In a city, there is sure to be a 
chamber of commerce or a board of trade or a Y. 
M.C. A. or a rotary club whose officers say to this 
man or that, “You and So-and-so are a commit- 
tee to get this done.” When every country neigh- 
borhood has like organization, rural life will ad- 
vance incalculably. 


lil 

You ought to have such an organization all the 
time, but if you can’t yet, then four or five men 
ought to take the lead and call a meeting at the 
schoolhouse next Saturday afternoon to discuss 
the marketing of this year’s crops. And let’s not 
worry if there are only a dozen men present. Each 
man will likely know some facts or have some 


idea the others haven’t acquired, and the combined 
discussion will enlighten all. President Wilson, 
we believe, is on record as saying he has never 
left a conference with any group of men without 
having learned something from the contact of 
mind and mind. So in a meeting of cotton grow- 
ers, for example, however small, each man will 
likely come away with a clearer idea as to what 
he should expect for lint and seed, the advisability 
of holding, the wisdom of selling on the local 
market or trying another, the proper basis of ex- 
change for meal, ete. And other crops may be 
discussed in the same way. 


IV 


A community fair may yet be arranged for, and 
no neighborhood should let the fact that it is late 
prevent it from holding a fair at all. Read aiso 
Mrs. Hutt’s page this week the plan there sug- 
gested for a community Thanksgiving. Maybe 
this particular plan will not appeal to you, but 
some plan should. Our people need to get to- 
gether more, not merely in family groups alone, 
but in community meetings of all kinds. We need 
to get more out of life. Perhaps the Negroes beat 
us white folks in this respect, the average Negro’s 
philosophy having been pretty accurately summed 
up by John Charles McNeill: 

“ET ain't gwine a work tell my dyin’ day; 
'F T ever lays up enough, 

I's gwine a go off a while en stay; 
I'll be takin’ a few days off. 

’Case de jimson weeds don't bloom but once, 
En when dey’s shed dey’s shed; 

En when you's dead, ’tain’t jis’ a few mont's 
But you’s gwine be a long time dead."’ 





Without copying either the Negro’s reckless 
spending or his periodical idleness, we may yet 
not let him beat us in the enjoyment of life and of 
comradeship with others. When a friend said to 
old Samuel Johnson, “I shall not die rich,” John- 
son answered, “Sir, it is better to live rich than to 
die rich”: a sentiment worth remembering. Only 
let us keep in mind what it really means to “live 
rich,” to have a rich life. And here comes to mind 
first the Master’s saying that life doesn’t consist 
of material things, in what a man possesses or 
spends, and then Ruskin’s saying which we re- 
cently quoted: “There is no wealth but life—life 
including all its powers of love, of joy and of 
admiration.” To live rich, therefore, in the real 
sense doesn’t mean to lavish money on one’s self 
or one’s family, but rather to give and enjoy the 
truer wealth of love, friendship, comradeship, joy 
and admiration which Ruskin describes. 

Vv 

Now as schools are starting let us see to it that 
prizes are offered to encourage worthy effort 
along various lines. In this connection we prob- 
ably cannot do beiter than to repeat what we said 
in our “Reference Special”: 

“In every school district in the South, com- 
mitteemen, patrons, and neighborhood busi- 
ness men should join in offering prizes (either 
cash or books will do) to pupils who distin- 
guish themselves in worthy lines of effort. 
Prizes might be given to the boy or girl in 
each school making the best record in— 


1. Spelling, £. Composition, 
2. Reading, 6. Attendance, 
3. Speaking, 7. Deportment, 
4. Penmanship, & Athletics and sports. 


“Prizes might also be given to the pupils 
making the greatest improvement in each of 
these eight particulars; or there might be one 
group of prizes for the boys and a separate 
group for the girls.” 


We also suggested nine other subjects for which 
prizes might well be offered as follows: 

1, The h 
out the se 





average grade made by any pupil through- 


(17) 1041 


2. The best loaf of bread exhibited on commencement day 
by the girl who made it 


9 


5. The best stalk of corn grown by the boy exhibiting it. 
4. The best essay on ‘‘What Our Health Book Has Taught 
Me.” 

5. The best essay on “Im 


portant Things the Agricultural 
Text-book Has Taught Me.” “ 


6. The best essay on “Advantages of Country Life and 
Opportunities for Further In provement.” 

ts 
Why 


g 


The best essay on “Books I Have Enjoyed Most and 





. The best essay on “What Our Neighborhood Needs.” 


9. For the largest list of wild flowers, trees 
and insects recognized by any pupil. 





weeds, birds, 


In case any prizes are to be offered in your 
school, it will be well to offer them early in the 
session so that pupils may be working toward 
them all along through the school year. Suppose, 
for example, a prize is to be offered for the best 
essay presented next March on the sixth, seventh 
or eighth subject just suggested. If a pupil is 
planning to try for the prize, he can give much 
study to the subject between now and then to his 
own advantage and development. 

Let’s have a few prizes in every school. 


Vi 


The study of local history ought also to have 
attention in every school. Here are some ques- 
tions about your neighborhood which old and 
young working together should answer properly: 

What Indian tribes once occupied this section? 

From what countries in Europe did the families here 
come? About when did each family emigrate to America? 


And in what states or counties did the older members or 
ancestors of the family live before coming here? 


\ 


What families once resident here have moved away 
died out? 

Where was the first housebuilt in the neighborhood? The 
first school? The first church? Where was the first bury- 
ing ground? 

Is anything known about the history of the community in 
colonial days? Revolutionary times? What connection has 
the locality with Mexican War and Civil War times? What 
soldiers from the community were killed in these wars? 

What noted teachers and preachers have served the com- 
munity? What noted men were born in it? 


or 


bi fare legends or traditions about old times are worth re- 
calling? 

In every community in the South we should like 
to see a prize offered for the best essay covering 
as many of these points as possible. “The History 
cf Our Community,” it might be called. The offer 
might be limited to contestants under 21 or thrown 
open to everybody. And once prepared, the sketch 
should be preserved; published in the county 
paper, if possible. 

It would also be interesting and helpful to have 
each landowner in the community report, from 
memory or the records, who the previous owners 
were. 


Vil 


Let’s not forget to provide reading matter 
cnough for the long winter evenings. We still 
believe it’s a good rule which we have constantly 
advocated, namely, that every one-horse farmer 
should spend at least $5 a year for papers and $5 
a year for books, every two-horse farmer $10 a 
vear for papers and $10 a year for books, every 
three-horse farmer $15 each for books and papers, 
and so on up to a reasonable maximum. In our 
“Reference Special” we gave a list of papers and 
magazines we believe deserving especial mention, 
and next month we may discuss the best books 
for the small farm library. 





A Thought for the Week 


Y THE way, here is a story which Mr. Blaine 

told me, and which did me a great deal of 

good. We were talking about general Gar- 
field. Mr. Blaine said: “Garfield and I traveled 
through Europe together. One day we were talk- 
ing about young men, what was their great pre- 
servative from evil ways, and Garfield said: ‘Well, 
this thought has been my best help. TF found out 
that [ had to live with Jim Garfield, and that Jim 
was sure to know everything that I did or 
thought, and I didn’t want to live with a mean, 
low, common, vulgar, coarse fellow. I wished to 
live with a gentleman’.”—Andrew Carnegie. 








It does not take much strength to do things, but it requires 
great strength to decide on what to do.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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ADLER 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


Organ Offer 


SavesYou48: 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records—’ 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 
i The value of an Adier Organ in your own home 
“a Can never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
: cause I want every family to know the elevatin, 
base < and the delights of sweet organ music, 
ave originated the wonderful Adier plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the ‘‘ Adler’’ a house- 
& hold word—more than 90,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big dsomely illustrated Free Organ 
log. carn how you can havethe World’s 
st Organ—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month vay it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 
@ single penny. 





Payraents 
No Bureen ¥ 
Nointerest @ 
No Collectors 
Send nomeney 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 
fence, sma!l amounts, 
If, at the end of a 
ear, the ‘Adler’? 
‘ails to make good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’ . 
est Organ at th 
very lowest price ever 
le before, 
S0-Year Guarantee. 
I can and will save 
you $48.75 because E 
sell direct from the 
1,000,000 Adler Organ g 
actory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
rices, The Adler 
fan thoroughly 
—— all retail 
an prices, ab- 
plutely Spon: ring 
out ali ** 








Cc. L. = 
Adler, Deen 
Adler Mig. Co., 
$925 W. Chestnut S St.,Louisville, Ky. 
| Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


Petroleum Jelly 


A most effective antiseptic dress- 

ing; also especially good for bar- 

ber’s itch, insect bites, poison ivy 

and corns. 

Avoid substitutes 

Put up in handy glass bottles. At 

Drug and General Stores every- 

where. Send postal for free illus- 

trated booklet full of valuable 

information. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 

30 State Street New York City 
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Can't explode—no dan: nog even if tipped over. 

~// Guaranteed Fivo Yea ee your dealer orwrite 
Tee COLEMAN LAMP CO. 

Datiss. Wichita. St. Paul 


. No 
Safe. 


Toledo hicago. | 








‘We guarantee the 
@dvertising we carry, 


reliabliity of all the 
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A PRAYER 


If, when I kneel to pra y; 
With eager lips I say 


“Lord, give me all the things that I de- 
sire— 
Health, wealth, fame, friends, brave 


heart, religious fire; 
The power tosway my fellow- 
And strength for mighty 
ill’’— 


men at will, 
works to banish 


In such a prayer as this 
The blessings I must miss. 


Or, if I only dare 


To raise this fainting prayer; 

“Thou seest, Lord, that I am poor and 
weak, 

And cannot tell what things I ought to 
seek. 

I, therefore, do not ask at all, but still 

[ trust Thy bounty all my wants to 
fill’’— 

My lips shall thus grow dumb, 

And blessings shall not come, 

But if I lowly fall, 

And thus in faith I call: 

“Through Christ, O Lord, I pray Thee 
give to me 

Not what I would, but what seems best 
to Thee 

Of life, of health, of service and of 


strength, 
Until to my full joy I come 
My prayer shall then avail, 
The blessings shall not fail. 


at length’”’ 


—Selected. 


















KEEP UP YOUR SPIRITS 


He Who Is Happy Is Patriotic, and 
He Who Is Patriotic Is Happy—An- 
ether Article on “How to Help Win 
the War” 

“Some place the bliss in action, 


Those call it pleasure, and 
these.’’—Pope. 


some in ease; 
contentment 


46\7OU are about the hardest-work- 
ing man I know,” I said a short 
time ago. 

“Yes,” he replied, gaily, “and hav- 
ing a jolly good time doing it.” 

That is the characteristic attitude 
of the typical American—taking joy 
in work and achievement. It is an 
attitude that is somewhat more diffi- 
cult for the average woman to attain 
than for the average man, for the 
reason that man’s work brings him in 
touch with the outside world more 
than woman’s. Nowadays, however, 
women are taking advantage of 
neighborhood gatherings, whether 
they be for education, work or play, 
more than they ever did before. Asa 
result we rarely find the nagging wo- 
man with the drizzling disposition 
any more. 

Now, when nearly all of us have 
sons, brothers, cousins and friends 
going to the war we think that we 
havea little more to bear than others 
About the best antidote I know for 
that feeling is to banish any such 
thoughts by repeating the words: 


“It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes by like a song; 


But the man worth while, is the one who 
will smile 
When everything 
goes 
dead 
wrong 


Now for some rules for cheerful- 
ness. Keep busy. Do something ex- 
tra, whether it be to visit the jail and 
take a few magazines to the prison- 
ers, to carry some little gift to an old 
lady in the county home, to knit a 
sweater for a sailor, to give a party, 
or to take your own daughter into 
your arms and tell her how very, very 
much she means to you. Keep up 
your club by your attendance or by 
your interest. Let the club work par- 
ticularly take the form of keeping up 
school standards and religious influ- 
ence and seeing that all the children 
of the community attend. Remember 
that in but a few years these 
and girls must be the backbone of the 
nation, and nothing but the character 
they get in the home, plus the educa- 


boys 


tion obtained in the school, can fit 
them for it 

Lastly, if you simply cannot feel 
happy, look happy. Be like Othello 
in saying: “I do beguile the thing I 


am by seeming otherwise.” 

Be popular.—‘“I have no time to be 
popular,” would be the first thought 
of the busy woman. It need not take 





one minute’s time to accomplish this 


result. Anyone can take an interest 
in things as they come to her, even 
though she is kept within the four 
walls of her home. The first essen- 
tial, probably, is to take that inter- 
est kindly, never critically. As the 
chambers of commerce in the various 
cities say: “Boost! Don’t knock.” 

Be generous.—It takes no money to 
root a geranium slip for a friend, or 
to share a few canna seeds. Be lib- 
eral with good words for the minis- 
ter, the schoolteacher, and the county 
officials. 

Keep well.—To do this, live moder- 
ately and sleep well. To sleep well— 
don’t worry. 

“Live for today! Tomorrow’s light 
Tomorrow’s cares shall bring to sight 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy morn will bless.” 

Having accomplished these things 
for yourself, and having spread the 
influence of them to others, who shall 
say that you are not patriotic? 





October Suggestions 


S THE woodshed full of wood? Be 

sure to have fireplace and. stove 
size and kindling, as well as hard and 
soft woods all dry. Leave a few logs 
of green wood for back logs. 


Are the barrels and smokehouse 
ready for hog-killing? What about 
the knives and sausage grinder, and 


the supply of pepper, salt and other 
spices? 
See that the roof is in good condi- 


tion, and the chimneys, too. Better a 
little inspection of them and the flues 
now than a fire some night. 


Get the ice-house ready, too. There 
may be no ice, but probably there will 
be. If not, the house makes a 
good cool and warm storage house 
until the time of need. 


Go out gathering nuts with the chil- 
dren. Take a delicious lunch and 
when you are so hungry you cannot 
wait another minute, sit on a sunny 
log and laugh as you eat it. 


Praise never hurt anyone. Try it 
on everyone you meet for a week and 
see how it works: not fulsome flat- 
tery, just honest praise. 


Read advertisements. They are a 


liberal education. 


Make the cow comfortable; she will 
repay you in milk. Put the horse 
blanket in for old Dobbin when fath- 
er goes to town, and ask him to 
buckle it on him when he ties him 
somewhere sheltered from the wind; 
he will live longer and give better 
service. Treat him to an apple or a 
lump of sugar once in awhile. 


Give the hens a comfortable, mite- 
proof coop with plenty of “green, 
grubs, grit and grain” and they will 
then have the fifth G, “gumption,” to 
lay eggs. 

Make the most of the present prices 
of butter, eggs, cheese and cured 
meats. If you do not get the highest 
prices for butter and hams perhaps 


you do not make them by the best 
method. Ask us. 
Rabbits and Belgian hares make 


good meat. 


Give the little girl a lamb; it may 
be the beginning of a flock of sheep. 


Get out the winter underclothes. 
Clean and patch them. Darn the 
socks and oil the children’s heavy 


school shoes. 





Start sleeping with the windows 
open and your face right in the —_ 
dow, so you will not begin the fall 
with colds. 

Ask the teacl and health officer 
to avoid epidemics of measles, whoop- 
ing cough, etc., by reporting and 
quarantining. You can help them in 
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1918 IMPERIAL Rance 


A special offer with every Imperial 
Range—an elccant Pure Aluminum 
Cooking ar 1d Roasting Combina- 
tion or choice of other useful pre- 
miums as shown in catalogue, 


30 DAYS’ FREE HOME TEST a 

PAY US NO MCHEY IN ADVANCE ‘ 
Try the Imperiai Range in your own 
home. We take all the risk. 
Ohoose any range you want from over & 
ahundredstyles, Test it for 80 days, 
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back if not satisfied, 
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Does adver- 
tising make the 
battery better? 
YVYes—in this way: 
Enormousdemand 
moves batteries 
quickly from deal- 
ers’ shelves. Each 
Columbia reaches 
you fresher, more 
vigorous, with 
many more hours 
of service left in it. 
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National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
Best grade fcather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 


New Feather Beds Only$8.4 


pounds. 6-pound New Feather J, illows $1. 1.40 
sfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
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8488—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 


16, 18 and 

20 years. The dress has a three gored 
skirt and a plain waist. 

8515—Ladies’ Camisole.—Cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. This camisole is 
very simple and easy to make. 

8183—Girls’ and Misses’ Princess Slip.—Cut 
in sizes t0, 12, 14 and I6 years. The slip 
closes at the back, 

8514—Ladies’ Long Coat.—Cut in sizes 36 to 


14 inches bust measure. The coat may be 
mado with or without the pockets. 

Price of each pattern 10 cents. 

Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 





turn by the word of encouragement 
about medical inspection of schools. 

{Is your woman’s club preparing to 
help with the fair and the harvest 
home? 

Now is the time to choose com- 
mittees to sell Christmas-seals to rid 
your county of tuberculosis. Teach 
the Negroes how to avoid it. 

Paint the screening now and it will 
be good for another year. While 
about it, try painting the house, too, 
if possible. 

if you subscribe for magazines this 
month you can probably get them 
cheaper. 

Read a poem and see how it sweet- 
ens the day. 

Use plenty of apples. 

Change baby’s underwear with the 
weather. It is a wise adult who does 
the same. 

The long fall evenings are upon us. 
Read the jokes aloud and cultivate a 
sense of humor. We women need it. 

Be careful with baby now that cool, 
chilly days are coming. Put on her 
woolens, but do not let her perspire 
in them, as it may induce a cold. A 
cold now will weaken her for the rest 
»f the winter. Keep baby dry and off 
the celd, drafty floor. Let her sleep 
by herself, with plenty of fresh mov- 
ing air and let her bedclothes be 
sheets and all-wool blankets—no 
quilts at all. Have blankets under as 
well over, and protect them if 
necessary with rubber sheeting. 

Swat the flies this fall and winter 
that there may be fewer to breed 
aext summer. One fly left over means 
22,000 next summer, you know. 


as 





A Community Thanksgiving 


takes some 
public 


time to plan and 
meeting, so think 
early eall attention to the 
lhanksgiving.] 
LAST year Laurel Hill School de- 
cided to change its ordinary style 
of celebrating Thanksgiving by mak- 
ig it an occasion to be participated 
in by the community at large. The 
children of the school wrote invita- 
tions to the patrons and an invitation 
was sent to Marl Hill School about 
tour miles away. 

On Thanksgiving morning the chil- 
en with bright faces gathered as 
well as a large number of the parents 
and patrons whose whole-hearted in- 
terest in the school adds a great deal 
to its strength and power in the 
community. Presently Marl Hill 
School came to swell the ranks. 

A joint program of entertainment 
was arranged from what had been 


work up 
it none too 


to community 





occasion. 





prepared by the two schools for this 
This consisted of songs, 
recitations, and concert exercises. 
The address of the day was made by 
Rev. D. L. Earnhart, a right bonnie 
pastor, and some remarks were also 
made by Mr. T. M. Lee of Clinton. 
The exercises were concluded by din- 








ner, the celebration of which event 
was thoroughly enjoyed hy all. 

The afternoon was devoted to 
games of various ki These were 
partictpated in not only by the boys 


and girls, but by the old foiks as well, 
they taking their part in the games 
with such agility as the frost of an- 
cient limbs, thawed by the fire of in- 
ward youth, permitted. And right val- 
iantly they did their part. 

Another interesting feature of the 
day was that specimens of the work 
of the various grades were exhibited 
on the walls. Judges were appointed 
to put blue ribbons on the best work 
in all subjects. The winners were 
made to feel very happy, as were also 
their parents. 

We find that these community 
gatherings are helpful to the people. 
Their interest in the school has great- 
ly increased. It is welding them to- 
gether so that it is not only strength- 
ening their school spirit, but is awak- 
ening in them a spirit of community 
cooperation and unity. 

We are doing everything we can to 
develop this sentiment among the 
people and, by this means, make our 
community a more pleasant and help- 
ful place to live in. 

BESSIE DAUGHTRY. 

Clinton, N. C., Rt. No. 2. 


Hints for Pall Pashilons 


OMEN are becoming more sensible about 





WwW 


their clothes. When a draped skirt is 
becoming, wear it draped, but if the long 
iines are better suited to the figure then 


wear the long lines. 

Colors 
that sty 
is the shade 
you, 

Hats are large or small to suit the face, 
age ems to have nothing to do with styles 
or colors, <All skirts are short and conven- 
ient for walking, or the busy life of the av- 
erage American woman. There is nothing 
extreme in the fall fashions. Women are 
busy with war work and the clothes show it. 
The natural tendency is toward simplicity 
and straight lines, but there are a plenty of 
new features to keep the appearance from 
being monotonous. 


are used almost in the same way 
are, the shade that becomes you 


that is the most stylish,—for 














The fashion collections from Paris feature 
dresses of serge, elours and satin. Thess 
seem to be favorite fabries with French wo- 
men who dictate styles to the world. These 
materials will be seen embroidered in wool 
and chenille. The reason for the popularity 
of silk is that it is not meeded for war pur- 

















as are wool and cotton. 

s are always in style and good taste 
This season will bring back the long fur 
ape with bright colored lining. True, these 
capes are cut on different lines, but they are 
comfortable and becoming. T) an be 
made in either fur or other materials and 


edged with fur quite effectively. 
MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK 





Some Valuable Household Recipes | 


Virzinia Batter-bread 

One cup white corn meal, 1% 
water, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 t 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 
Sift meal into a bowl. Ss 
is boiling vigorously, 
stirring at the same 


boiling 
salt, 


cup 
aspoon 












add the sweet milk, the well beaten egg 
yolk and beat thoroughly. Add the baking 
powder and last fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites. Pour into a hot, well -ased baking 





dish and bake in a moderate hot oven for 


30 minutes. If baked in a shallow pan, 29 
minutes will suffice 
Hominy Bread 
Two cups boiled hominy grits, 2 eggs, 1! 






cup sweet milk, % L teaspoon bak- 


ing powder, I tablespoon 


cup 









Cook hominy with four times the bulk of | 
water. Cool and add the sweet milk and | 
well beaten eggs. Sift in the flour and bak- | 
ing powder, last, add the hot and p } 
into greased baking dish and ce in t | 





oven until firm and brown, but not stiff. 


Cernbread with Rice 

Two cups 

(scant), 2 cups 
1 tablespoon 

Combine i 

bake in gre 


yon oda, 
‘cornmeal, 






in orter named 


until firm. 


and 






Paste for Labels,—‘ 
of cold water : 


3 cups of 


one 





cup of 


lumps 





spoon of oil of 
glasses ci 
makes excellent paste te 
and jars 

Kitchen Floor Covering.—If one 
have hardw or oiled floors, 
the mest satisfactory floor covering because: 
it is easy to clean, gives warmth and com- 
the feet and wears for years. It 
» fastened down at the edges. 
rag carpet akes a good substi- 
tute for linoleum. Tack the carpet neatly 
on the floor. Starch with thick flour stareh; 
let dry. Thoroughly starch again and dry. 
Give two coats of paint.—Martha B. Mc- 


does 


linoleum is 


not 
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The thin, shim 
camera that fits 
the pocket. 
i 


The 2€ Kodak, Jr. 


The long narrow picture (2% x 4% inches) is best 
adapted to the average view. For landscapes it cuts out 
the undesirable surplus sky and foreground; for portraits it 
gives the pleasing panel effect. And this shape in the pic- 
ture makes possible a slim, thin camera that fits the pocket. 


And with this compactness and convenience this efficient 
little camera is up-to-date in every detail. It is well made 
all the way through, has lenses that are right and a shutter 
that works with a mechanical precision that is a delight— 
and it is sold at a price that is only made possible by the 
resources of the largest and most perfectly equipped cam- 
era factory in the world. 


It is autographic, of course, (all Kodaks are now autos 
graphic) enabling you to date and title every negative at 
the time you make the exposure—before you forget. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 2 Autographie Kodak, Jr., with meniscus achromatic fens and Kodak 


Ball Bearing shutter, ; : . . ° ° > $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, . ° . ° ° > ° ° 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 lens, ‘ ° . ° . ° 19.00 


Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘two-c Kodak,’’ 
or write us for catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 state St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















| Wy | rough work 
Ml ii OVERALLS of 
f SUrELS INDIGO CLOTH 


Standard for over 75 Years 


FOR MEN, and of 


Miss STIFEL INDIGO CLOTH 
FOR WOMEN 


‘Miss Stifel Indigo” the kid glove finish cloth is of 
the same high quality as her famous big brother. 
Inch for inch Stifel’s Indigo gives 


greater wear and satisfaction than any other garment 
fabric. It’s the real economy cloth for work clothes. 


When you buy, LOOK FOR THE BOOT trade 

mark on the back of tne cloth inside the garment 

—it’s your guarantee of the genuine Stifel’s Indigo 

Cloth. Remember it’s the CLOTH in your 
Overalls that gives the w 





REGISTERED 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Baltimore.............Coca-Cola Bidg. 

St. Louis.. .928 Victoria Bldg. 

St. Paul.. ...238 Endicott Bidg. 

Toronto.. 14 Manchester Pidg. 

Winnipeg 3 

Montreal..... Room 508 Read Bidg. 
506 Mercantile Bldg. 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 


New York 260-262 Church St. 
Philadelphia.. ..1033 Chestnut St. 
Boston....... 31 Bedford St. 
Chicago. ....000 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo......Saxton Bank Bldg. 
| Vancouver 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 





Pheeters in “Arrangement of Farm Kitchen.” 





vertising it carries.’’ 
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F ORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 
One-third to one-half MORE MILE- 
AGE and POWE! be secured 
fzom cheanest gra in of gasoline or 
even half gasoline and half kerosene 


by using the 
Newly Perfected 1917 Model 










































































can 






Start your motor in and move off at once, 
even in zero weather, with no “‘popping”’, ‘‘spitt- 
fag’ ee. “missing’’, END your carburetor 
trou 
We fit any car waits ‘ hanging present manifold 
cr throttle connecetior 
ASK yourdealr. If he ean't supply you, write 
us direct, sending his name and tue name and 
rodel of your car 
30% off list price where no representative is 
already appointed. Ask us aoout our 30 day 
trial offer. 
Dealers, garages 
greater profits 
supplying a 











and repairshops make 
nd give more satisfaction 

FRICTION CARBU- 
RS, and spark plugs, 
than on any other accessories 
they can handle. 


THE AIR FRICTION 
CARBURETOR CO. 


125 Madison y Dayton, Ohio 

Manufacturers & carburetors 
for pleasure ca) — trace 
tors and motor boats, 














Show this adv. to your 
dealer or repair 
shop 








Make rore Mone 
Pull his stumps 


hy hand 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 
powcer. Cne man with a 
K can rf p out any stump 
that cats ke pulled with the 
bect iach steel cable. 

Works by leverage — same 
Principle | as a jack. 100 pound 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton 
pe!l on the stump. Made of the 
finest steel — guarant against 
breal:ace. Endorsed by U. S. 


vernment experts, 
HAND POWER, 


tum 
Puller 


Write today for special 
offer cnd free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


©. Walter J. Fitznatrick 
Box 50 
182 Fiftn Street 


San Francisco 
California 
































Showing 
easy lever 
operation 

































FISH ma 
SLICKERS 
will keep eae eft 


you dry a8 2) psy gap 
nothing best Saddie 
else will world. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER CO. — — BOSTON. 











SOME THINGS MY NEIGHBOR 
DOES WITH FLOWERS 


She Enjoys Them in ‘Winter and Has 
Them Ready for Porch and Garden 


When Springtime Comes 
ER window garden is lovely from 
early fall until summer _ be- 
cause pots are dressed in crepe pa- 


per. She cuts white or rose-colored 
paper into lengths, turns down a hem 
at top and bottom and gathers the 
pieces a little full around the pots. 
Indoors, this paper has retained its 
freshness and color the whole win- 
ter, the contrast with blooms 
and green foliage is very pretty. 

She makes hanging baskets for As- 
paragus Sprengeri of candy buckets. 
After boring several holes in the bot- 


yay 


tom of the Bucket for drainage, she 
paints the bucket white and plants 
the Asparagus in pure leaf mold. 
Transplanting is done only every 
three years. The ferns, such as Bos- 
ton Sword, Scotti and Whitmania 
may be handled the same way. They 


are kept out of reach of touching by 
passers-by, as touching the frond 
at the tips frequently will cause them 


to blight, look brown and _ ugly. 
Geraniums and begonias, meant for 
winter blooming, are planted in 


rather small pots to crowd the roots 
and force growth and bloom to the 
top. 

The Christmas cactus, 
bloom, is kept out of the 
of the sun, as sunshine will cause 
the blooms to wither much sooner 
than when the plant is kept in shade. 
She takes up one or two-year-old 
roses in the fall, transplants them 
in large pots and her winter garden 
always contains a few lovely roses 
through winter. These, of course, 
must have as much sunshine as pos- 
sible, and are placed in a southern 
and western exposure. 

As spring comes on she transfers 
her blooming plants to the soil of 
garden or window-box and keeps her 
ferns indoors to give a cool atmos- 
phere to the living rooms, during the 
hot days. 

Her hanging baskets and buckets 
‘are renewed and hung on the porch 
to grow in luxury all the summer 
| long; afl these things and more each 
i of us can do. MRS. C. H. RUS 

Pelican, La. 


while in 
direct rays 











The Fall Flowering Crocus 


ID you plant any of these in Au- 


gust? Then they are in bloom 
for you now. But the catalogs have 
a very provoking way of offering 


them in the fall atong with tulips, hy- 
acinths, etc. Unlike the ordinary cro- 
cus, they produce their flowers in fall 
and their leaves in spring. In form 
and size of bulb and flower they are 
like spring crocus; hardy and perma- 
nent, too, after one planting. 

The colchicums and Nerine or 
Guernsey lilies are similar in habit of 
flowering. It is a charming surprise 
to find a stem of glistening, rosy ner- 
ines, without a leaf to herald them, 
appear suddenly, like a mushroom, 
some day after a warm fall rain. 

The colchicums have bulbs of a dis- 
tinct form and enormously large. 
Their flowers follow each other in 
succession from a single bulb, giving 
six weeks of bloom sometimes. Their 
large leaves appear very early in 
spring, but do not last long. 
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WATER PUMPS WATER AND 
NO RUNNING EXPENSES! 
If you havea SPRING, FLowinG WELL {4 
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On account of their leaflessness at 
flowering time they are prettiest when 
planted among creeping phloxes, beds 
of valley lilies, etc., so that they may 
have a setting of borrowed foliage. 
As house plants in winter too, they 
are pretty and odd, grown like Chi- 
| nese lilies. The colchicums will bloom 
| if placed on a dish in a window sill 
| where there is plenty of light, without 
| water or any other inspiration for 
Sets The flowers are of various 
| 








1 

t 
1 
A 


bright colors: lavender-pink, white, 
| pure pink, etc. 

Crocus sativus, purplish blue, ana 
| Crocus speciosus, delicate bright blue, 
fare the only two species 


of au- 


tumn-flowering crocus I have tried. | | 
Sometimes when grown indoors a lit- | 
tle sand is sprinkled in the sume dish 
with the bulbs and grass seed wn 
upon it. Then, when the flowers ap- 
pear, they look like crocus rowing 
in the grass. 

I have had the bulbs purchased in 


autumn bloom for me sometimes just 
a few weeks after planting outdoors, | 
but it sometimes happens that they 
make no growth until the leaves 
pear in spring. 
the following 
blossoms. 


These die down and 
autumn appear 
iG, 


How One Woman Woke Up a 
Community 

OOD roads, telephones, 

quent R. F. D. deliveries 

much toward widening tl 

man’s horizon. 


the 
G. 





fre- 
are doing 
1e farm wo- 
Right here, let me tell 
incident of how one 


and 


you an woman 
started the ball lling, for many 
Started the ba roiling, tor many 
good things in her community. 


She received a belated telegram 
through a kind neighbor, telling her 
that her father, who lived in a distant 
town, was very sick. The 
was delayed in coming and 


me 


though 


Sage 


she made all speed possible, the bad 
roads prevented her catching the 
train. To fill in the time she went to 


a local banker and urged the town’s 
cooperating with the country people 


in getting a telephone line. In three 
months’ time, telephone wires were 


being put up. 

Over the line, one day, she received 
word of unusually high prices being 
paid for snaps at a local canning fac- 
tory. There were bushels of “mM in 
Mrs. Gray’s garden. The whole fam- 
ily concentrated on picking them and 
started the older son to town with 
them. Because of bad roads the wa- 
gon broke down and never did get to 
town. 

Mrs. Gray thought she had been so 
successful about the telephone, 
she got up a petition for better roads. 
It took three years to get them, but 
today property has advanced in that 
cormmunity, many homes have water- 
works, and at least two of them have 
electric lighting systems. 


the 


that 





Beautify the Mail Boxes 


ID it ever occur to you that your 

mail box is the medium of com- 
munication between yourself and the 
great outside world? This benefi- 
cent Government of ours has made it 
possible for thousands upon thous- 
ands of once isolated families to get. 
the daily paper, the crop reports, let- 
ters from the boy at college and the 


eged mother in the next county, all 
brocg ®t to our doors surely and 
promptly. 
A , 
Are rot, then, some of the mail 


boxes that disgrace the county roads 
worthy of a little care? A nail or 
two, a few brushfuls of paint, a dozen 
vine seeds and a good road right up 
to the box, will go far toward beauti- 
fying the wayside, giving dignity to 
the farm; and making it easy for Un- 
cle Sam’s messengers to serve. More- 
may be a small way of show- 

g your spirit of patriotism in this 
day when every man’s loyalty is 
needed as seidom before. 

Beautify the mail box. 


over, it 


ing 





A Refrigerator Cupboard 


e ed Ry 


kite 1S 


or Western 


chief features of 
the cooling cupboard 
refrigerator. Very few 
kitchens in the far West are without 
these cupbeards. 

This cupboard 
to ceiling, each 
quarter-inch 


my 


built from 
shelf being of heavy 
mesh wire except 
the opening through the floor 
ceiling, which is covered with 
mon screen wire. 

3eing placed in a part of the room 
which never receives the direct rays 
of the sun, the current of air passing 


is 


over 
and 
com- 


} 
| 
| 
ap- | 
| 
| 
| 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Before Deciding On 
Your Engine— 





rn£7 


Cav 


Look up the question of construction, 
first cost, quality, power, speed regu- 
lation and fuel used. Learn what 
produces good compression, positive 
ignition, easy starting, durability and 
long life. Read about the advantages 
of vertical valves, high-tension mag- 
netos, kerosene as a fuel, preheating 
fuel, etc. These subjects and many 
others vital to the engine user are 








fioor | 


through will keep milk, vegetables, 
etc., almost equal to a refrigerator | 


and with much less expense. 
MRS. T. K. UNDERWOOD. 


Farmville, Va 


Judge-an-Engine” 
an experience of over 


fully explained by word and illustra- 
tion in Ed. H. Witte’s new (copyright- 
ed) book, 


“How to Judg Engines.” 


Any farmer who is interested in an 
engine for any purpose, should read 
this book. It’s the original “How-to- 
7 


book—written from 
31 years in the 








business. Ed. H. Witte is the most 
successful individual gas engine man- 
ufacturer in the U. today, owning 

and operating the largest exclusir re, 
direct-selling engine factory in the 
world. You get the inside story of 
the engine making by a practical en- 
gineman and inventor of engines. He 
tells you what to do with an engine 
and “How to Make Money” with one. 


If you want to know the “Why” of 



















high-grade gas engine construction, 
send your name and addre Ly 
to Witte Ensine Wori pt. 
2350, Kansas City, Mo., or 235 ire 
Bldg, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Advertisement) 





HELPS YOU 
TRAP 


FUR ANIFIALS 


Trappers will mcke big 
money this year. Fursarein & 
A demand at hish prices— 
Coon, , Mink, Opossum, Sicunic, = 


We > Mes! ‘ratandother ki ncs'® 
lity, 


“FUR? } 
5 MONEY 


ep, ~ 


are pientiful. Many & 
onimals exe, good 
y food. U. SS. an- 
yj peovalicecipant 


Y Feip eek Free ¢ 
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Y and baits tonse; how to ti 
\ pare —. 5003 toot b 
mI m™mcces, an lesctibcs latest tra: .p- 
pin g devices, including Gas pew SMOKE TOR. 
PEDO. Shows bictuTese an'mals Piectors, a 
supply catalog ATE PRLS Win te 1 TODAY, 


RC. TaslrTarCon ss fue unge Bila. St. Leas, Ma 
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Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Bowh belt and power presses, 








Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
figuments cf Hay 







Enginro on same 
or separate frame. Sv 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1625 Wyoming, Kansa: 3 City, Mo. 


HOTEL HERMITACE—— 
Proadway 7th Ave., & 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If you are aiming for New York, why not strike 
the center? This is where the HERMITAGE is 
located. In the middle of the Times Suare dis 
trict, the HERMITAGE touches elbows at once 
with the great amusement and business centers 
of the metropolis. 

Rooms as low as $1.50 

and up to $3 per day. 

No higher. 


FRANK G. HURLEY, Proprietor. 











or Fue, 

















» Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market iad Bane 










Hand and poy 23 
stv'es. %3.80to§ 10. FREE 
Tan. WwW N rite > for vratalog. 

















Runaing Water in Your Couniry Come 
Install a Niagara Hycraulic Ram in yourcountry 
home and you can have rut nning water in any 
room, or stable, barn, garage, etc., and it docs 
not cost one cent to operate. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram A. 
rans by self water pressure from any nea 

by spring or flowiug stream, Never r 
attention. Can't get out of order. 
cost is really small, Write for catalog. 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co., Booklet C, 

















The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all 
progressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 

ive Farmer. If you know a better one use 
a. But piease help the best one you know. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for October 

F THE poultry houses have not al- 
ready been put into thorough re- 
pair, there is no time to lose. Sum- 
mer heats and rains combined have 
probably warped and shrunken the 
lumber in both walls and roofs, and 
cracks, in either, make drafts, the 
worst thing, next to mites, about a 
poultry house. It is good policy, 


. therefore, to take enough time from 


other duties to put the poultry ‘houses 
in thorough repair. 
* Oe OX 
A good coat of hot whitewash, in- 
side and out, will serve a triple pur- 
pose. It will kill aay mites left, serve 
as a disinfectant and deodorizer, and 
fill all small cracks, making walls and 
roofs that much tighter. The addi- 
tion of carbolic acid, kerosene oil, or 
zenoleum, will incréase its effective- 
ness in kiiling insect pests and puri- 
fying the buildings. 
kk Ok 
Make sure that ample roosting 
poles are in place, and that the fowls 
use them, for allowing them to 
“roost” on the floor, during cold 
nights will bring on colds and other 
troubles. 
x oe Ox 
Trouble from rats will from now on 
be on the increase. The only way we 
_know of reducing this evil is by the 
use of concrete, reinforced with 
heavy wire screening, for floors, and 




















A GOOD WAY TO KEEP THE WATER 
CLEAN 

The above drawing from a bulletin of the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture shows a 
8000 way to keep clean drinking water for 
the farm flock, 
for walls for a foot or so above the 
ground level. Such a floor, covered 
with 3 or 4 inches of good, dry sand 
or road dust, and a bed of clean lit- 
ter above it, is about ideal for a poul- 
try house. 

x ok & 

From now on, the evening feed of 
all poultry should be more exclusive- 
ly good, hard grain. More corn, if 
well dried and free from mold or 
“ereen heart’ can be fed to advan- 
tage, especially during cold spells. It 
is well, both to have the chickens go 
to roost with a full crop, and that it 
should be heat producing feed. 

* * * 

lf the pullets have not begun laying 
yet, stimulate them by giving ample 
feed, well balanced. Don’t overlook 
the sunflower seed, or the beef scrap. 
Soy beans are good. If any mills in 
your section grind peanuts or soy 
beans for the oil, get some of the 
cake or meal, and add to the mash 
feed. Both are rich in protein. 

x ke * 

All birds intended for winter shows 
should be put in shape at once. For 
at least two weeks, they should be 
kept in roomy, clean coops, with a 
‘good bed of straw—and should’ be 
carefully and gently handled every 
day to get them accustomed to it. If 

eld are thus trained to pose, it may 
largely help in the show room, 

* ae 


If there is any suspicion of lice on 
the fowls, use the sodium fluoride 
if the weather is too cool to safely 
ise the dip—then use the “pinch” 
inethod, making sure every part of 
each bird is treated. If, however, the 
birds need washing to put them in 
show room trim, then, use the dip a 


.seeins to be preferred by poultry to 


seeds fallen off the stems should be 


rinsing water, and dry the birds in a 
warm room. 
5d ed * 

A good, deep litter of clean dry 
clover or alfalfa hay, or oat or wheat 
straw on the poultry house floor will 
be a great help, especially in the 
scratching pen, as the grain can be 
scattered in it and the hens will get 
needed exercise in the early morn- 
ings. 

* k & 

In culling down the flocks for win- 

ter, use judgment. First, do not mate 


_too many females with any male, no 


matter how vigorous it may appear, 
and in disposing of surplus males, 
don’t cut down the number kept to 
just the bare number needed. Re- 
serve some, to be substituted for oth- 
ers mated in breeding pens, who may 
prove weak breeders. 

* a * 

Except in the case of special mat- 
ings, in high class breeding pens, it 
has often proved beneficial to use 
two males for each pen, putting one 
bird with the females for two or 
three days, and then exchanging for 
the other, thus giving each male two 
or three days’ rest. This is all the 
more advisable, as so many males are 
$0 constantly attentive to the hens 
that they do not feed sufficiently. 

* * * 

It also often happens that likes and 
dislikes arise between some of the 
birds penned together—playing favor- 
ites. The change in males generally 
cures that trouble, and more uni- 
form fertility of eggs will result. 

* * * 


We are advised to practice strict 
conservation’ of food and feed and 
this can be done in-the poultry yard. 
Now, growing rye, oats, wheat and 
barley, with Essex rape, if handled 
right, can take the place of grains to 
a large degree. Where tried, barley 


wheat, rye or oats, and is especially 
good feed. Rape is excellent. To get 
the full benefit of these green feeds, 
and reduce as much as possible the 
grain ration, adopt the duplicate run 
plan. While the poultry are feeding 
on one, the other has a chance to 
grow. Never feed down too close. 
a ae 

Conservation—that’s sa ving, and it 
can be done with poultry. Too many 
farmers allow poultry to have the run 
of the barns and stables. This is bad. 
Poultry get to the mangers or feed 
boxes and annoy the stock when 
feeding besides fouling the mangers. 
Besides, it encourages the habit of 
stealing nests—laying in out of the 
way places, and as a rule, the accu- 
mulation of eggs is a dead loss. 

kk * 

Try the better plan. Keep the poul- 
try entirely away from stables or 
barns. The remnants of grain in 
mangers can be gathered and fed to 
the poultry in their houses or runs. All 
clover, soy bean and cowpea leaves and 








swept up and used in poultry mashes. 


Weed seeds, remnants of grain and 
the clover and pea leaves can be run 
through a small mill and make prime 
mashes. This will save higher priced 
grains. Keeping the layers within 
the bounds of their runs will insure 
the eggs being laid in the nests. 
x * Ox 

Advice is often given not to retain 
any hen, unless very valuable, after 
her second year. At this time, how- 
ever, it would seem better policy to 
retain all layers for at least their 
third laying year, unless naturally 
very poor producers. The using of 
young pullets for fryers should be 
stopped, and all females kept for lay- 
ers. Use the surplus males for fry- 
ers, but provide for plenty of layers. 

Beds 
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N° STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Mrke more money. 
fercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


ee ten MFG. CO 





It, wouldn't do any harm—would it?—for 
you just to drop us a postal card and ask us 
our terms to agents. We want our friends ° 
to heip us get more subscribers and we are 
willing to pay them for their trouble 








The man who's wise will advertise. 








You'll Tire Of Them 
Before They Will Wear Out 


That’s saying a heap, but, men, 


it’s a fact. 
Blue Buckle Overalls are 


made of 


genuine heavy Indigo Denim cloth, 
with stout thread reinforcing points 
of greatest wear, giving them the 
rugged strencth of ‘rawhide and the 


comfort of old shoes, 


BLuE BUCKLE 
Overalls 


Sirone a ali Over 


Your dealer probably seils Blue Buckle 
Overalls, or will get them if you insist. Buy 
a pair today and settle your overall question 


for all time, Union made. 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 








low Is The Tine To Buy Your Roofing 


Ajax high grade rubber 
Complete with nails and cer 
2 ply, roll $1.17; 1 ply, roll. 


26 rauge painted 2% in. 


Of you need further 


Lot No. GCOW7, 100.8, {6.ccccccesecccses 


24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2% in. corrugated inti ate a 
sbeets for roofing barns, granarics, etc, Lot No, G oof $3. 50 


the Kind of roofing you wish and our low 


Gulch action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantec. 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


surfaced Roofing; put up 1038 Sq. ft. to the 67 
nent. Lot No, GC302, 3 ply, roll $1.27; $1.07 


COC OOes COPE TEFe oes BORE EHTS HEED HOSS OOOH Oe 


Rawhide Stene Faced Gold Medal Roofing euaranteed 15 y 


Rolis contain 10s6q.{t., nails and cement included. Lot No.GCsv3. yt oe 20 


a high grade covering, Rolis contain 108 sc i, f{t., nails and cement in- 
cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 
10,0090 Fel's of Extra Heavy hich made Roofing; Red or Gray Slate 
Coated, Rock I’aced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mincral $1. 60 
or Mica Surfaced. Lot No.GC: 35, roll 103 sq. {t. with nails and cement 
28 gauge, painted, 2% in. corrugated overhauled siding shee’ 
5% ft. long, Lot No. GC, 100 sa. {t,- beeches ax ore $2. 50 


Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 (36 


2 ply. roll $1.40; 1 ply, roll 


corrug sind inet roofing ‘shoots, $3. 00 


Coes er ees core cone 


GC308, 100 sq. ft. 


information before ordering, send us acon: sketch 
of your building showing size cyoveg roof, Any ow of rafters, etc. Mention 


paid prices wili follow. 


acnmess HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 25u,2°P%,2°: ricago 
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tHE ‘That Baece Neo 


‘es ; the Fame o 
f | \ Southern 
Cooking” 
| 


“My Princess 


Keeps Food Fr 


here’s no place for steaming grease and 









Or r >? no pipe holes at top and bottom and the lid closes tighé, 
ah 4 . : ith pipe out of the way, heatis not thrown in your face. 
is D This is but one of the many conveniences of the Allen's 
Th ER 7 ae Princess Ranges shown in our handsome new catalogue. 
as . t wae vite for your copy today and learn all about the range 
wa = that is making cooking a pleasure for so many 
: ca a : 7. Southern women. 
Sette SSS ae 
Hiwty ~ MNS — , -— 
rt 
Hf f The Range *e io " “a 
ALLENS: PRINCES 


PPER ones 7 BEARING 


RANGES 


<r 2 x . AY 


305 Tenth Ave. 


— Nashville, Tenn. 


Warming Closet 


esh and Moist” 


“Many times my meals are ready before the family gets to the table. And that’s 


1 where my PRINCESS warming closet comes in so 
wah Ct é “Tt keeps food fresh and moist—and because the pipe is BEHIND the closet, in- 
“—_s 


stead of running through it, all dry beat is eliminated. 


andy. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
















represented in each township by on 


| Our Farmers’ Union Page or more agents Wi 


oO receive a regu. 





: 
1 business solicitec 
Devoted to Education, Organization, CoOperation and Marketing | and written by t ceomapeoes This is well, 
it does seem that the American D¢ 
| aidan ; 


commission on a 








“KERO-O1L” ENGINE 
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any kind of msi 











- J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 
Save $15 to $200 = ontribusia 


ance unless they are solicited to do 
Have More Power—Do your 


























k ier —Get a bet an already overcrowded mercantile by agents. Inasmuch as the farme 
2 1e ~ IeL- ° i in > Tere . iec and 4077 
pete el seen oa” SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION ee ee so eolignta ios merchan- in the diffe rent counties and neig 
Make more money—Save (ae IN LOCAL UNIONS dising adds wnother fixed toll gate in Dorhoods are largely imterested m 


snore fue!—Iimmediate Shipmort 
—No waiting — Five - Year 
Guarantee—90-Day Trial—Hundreds of engines 
-~-2 to 22 H-F.—all style —toaty to Ship—Suit your- 
self as to terms—Cash—or Payments—or 


the distribution field, causing a still these associations, they can consid- 
“ ‘ further multiplicity and overlapping erably reduce the expenses of rum 

OCTOBER ; -  ” §6—>see thom fe have ian cesta wa 

° of the service, and the custom of co- #88 thcin by having some comperent 

1. How May We improve Our Local 









oberative Handiaine: ia ; ++ persons in different addresses to pre 
if arranged for. Write Schools, or Promote the Reading Hebit perative merchandising os that it nt the matte a : Mente 
for latest book—(copy- | iene Cameen: Reughet usually merely places a few more S€"t the matter of msurance at th: 
righted)—“How to Judge z salaried managers and clerks in the Picmics or other public gatherinys, 
Engines" —and latest wholesale fac- 2. Debate or Entertainment. , ace = mies and then appeal to the farmers 
Serv etiocs ean. 1 ship every- service—at least until the salaries ‘ Nn api Oo ule rmers pres- 








where in the U. S.— guarantee 
nafe delivery—Save you $15 to $200—-make you the 
testprice. I ship big Senora. small engines 





consume enough of the capital stock ¢"t to join the associations and pro- 


Codperative Merchandising Is to make it necessary to wind up the tect their properties 










—on wire orders. —ED. H. WITTE, Pres. ‘ ? we - " business. : It must also be borne in mind that 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS Risky but Codperative Buying Pays x ok no company in this state, whether 
2988 Oakland Ave., K sas City, Mo. HICH is best, coOperative buying I have been agreeably surprised to stock or mutual,-can furnish safe i 











2338 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





or coOperative merchandising?” learn of the comparatively Jarge Strance to our citizens unless it is 
| This question is frequently asked number of Local Unions in North censed by the Insurance Commission- 
by members of Local Unions that Carolina that have cash trading ¢? | Under our jaw the contracts oi 
have not as yet funds deposited in their local banks “licensed companies are null and 
developed any of for the use of the local business VOI and cannot be enforced in our 







































































































+ . . ° e oo . . rte « +f he ¢ rte; 1 +? 
the codperative agent in paying for coéperative pur- ©OUrts, and if the courts should un- 
FEED MILLS features to any chases. Usually the amounts of dertake to enforce them there would 
GIVE BEST RESULTS great extent. If these trading funds run from $50 to be no way of getting service upon 


Handy to operate, lightest running : 
Crush earcorn (withor withowt shucks) Hi 
and grind all eee of sonal gunin. i 
ton seed and he bar 


10 sizes 2:to 26 pameees Veg] 
6 to 200 bushels. ( ah 
grinders — different froma all 
others. Investigate. 


Write for Catalog 


we are to judge $100, but they are sufficient to meet Such companies. This fact should 
from thousands of the requirements since they are rap- Climinate from the consideration of 5 
attempts made by idly turned over in repeated codpera- 2"Y Citizen ot the state the idea of q 
the Farmers’ Alli- tive purchases. Sometimes the pur- taking insurance in any unlicensed 
ance some years chases are made locally while an in- COMpany. No matter how low the in- 























ig fis ago, and by the creasing volume of business goes to SUrance may be offered, it cannot be 4 

that tells.all about them, with MR. (GREEN Farmers’ Union the wholesale houses with which the really cheap so long as the assured is 4 
free folder about, values of | in later years to establish and main- State Union has special contracts- completely at the mercy of the offi- 
F.P.BOWSHER CO. = tain codperative stores, we will be At the approaching state meeting ©*TS of the Prlecoret at A ela of a fire. 

South Bend, tnd. 2B 7s | forced to the conclusion that with of the Union at Winston-Salem it How to Organize——Under our law 3 
(i XE = a) aK —l comparatively few exceptions codp- will be interesting to lave some first- (Section 4727) ten citizens of the state 





erative merchandising has as yet met hand reports from some of the Local 4" Set up and sign articles of incor- 
with inevitable failure and usually Unions whose trade agents have de- PoOration and submit them to the In- 
the failures result in less than three veloped a notable expansion of coép- Stance Commissioner. With his ap- 

AL Fr Me eT RONG. Pic-TiGMT. years after the beginnmg of the ven- erative purchases by the use of lim- proval the charter can be issued by 
Made of Open, Hearth, wird tures. ited cash checking funds in local the Secretary of State, atter which 
While very many of the failures banks. J. Z.G. the company or association can Re 
could be attributed to inefficient organized as provided in section 4728 


management it isn’t reasonable to MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE of the Revisal of 1905 of North Caro- 4 





















Sxee , conclude that in all the thousands of = lina. The whole proceedings are sini- 
Sar bie Ceneotal Pe m Galv: Barbed Wireh | ciforts in this field good business Every County in North Carolina omy cost very little, aa 
ea og oO ence values shows 8 es . > vet + ss >" is 
d heights of Farm, Fonttry end Lawn Fence ay | management was lacking. In many Should Have an Organization— ; he genius Commissioner | 
caayecving prices, Witten Write fr t today. instances the very same managers Write Commissioner Young for Lit- prepare to furnish to any citizen «e- 4 
| who failed to run codperative stores erature and Information aa —. forms of charter and by- 
| successfully went immediately imto TRE TE ; aws, with any information necessary 
ANY WOOD inemieh «ores oe ame HERE are already mm operation in or desired. JAMES R. YOUNG, 
an AN Ny GROUNG anergy this state mutual fire insurance State Insurance Commissioner. 
to Sat Through . ‘ ea DICT roar é ae ts 
1 Manz Sastre Beats Sin ‘9 men witnee | — companies - eg age? — =. Raleigh, N. C. 
ress-cut Saw | erating together with le neac be 
cords daity is the ects toons a Perhaps the nearest approach to S ieee the Bead office 
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success with coOperative stores was located sei Raleigh, and a apenas ODD JOBS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


: : ing separately, including only one or 
made a few years ago in Minnesota Pa meee: ory a hy dias The L 
eS : rs 3 Oo co es. vere is really very 
and Wisconsin under supervision of litt! dtineen fic a i z fa y , oe Union ‘Can Make Possible 
: é 5 e erence betwee he 0 
a promoting organization known as : ‘as a Better Community Social Life 


























: ; : kinds, as those operating through < 
; “Ri. mp 1.36 bigs ; S;. ay rating through a 2 oe : P 
‘ | the Right Relationship League. pias inn we Mie one HE Local Union may engage in all 
Our 1918 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will | These stores were organized and op- Agel iene ara : = ‘ts of m = ey a Ee 
Jast longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit ‘a epee 3 branches with liabilities limited only sorts of money-making cntenprsscs, 
12-year-old boy or strongest'man. Ask for cataloy No. | erated under the English Rochdale . ; - . but if it fails to give » attentic 
M(3 and low price. First order gets agency. : i ili ek ais Kaas oo their branches, composed of no ails to give some attention 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co.,.163 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IL jpetronage-Dasis plan and whe League ore than two counties to wholesome social recreation for its 
maintained an auditing system the TY Pea o P neighborhood, it is in a large measure 
i ES. | Services of which were available for  *DE5€ associations are not only at- 4 failure. I hear you say that you 
: FARMERS NOT A POISON | each store. Some of these stores tractive to farmers, but furnish them ,.,) ee acid 6 fa 
4 - | ‘ ae ae caalek cakadia eine ae can't afford to equip a playground, 
el ie eee OL) 1 io OR NA Me | were run successfully and many of CHeaper insurance, certamly at lower ji+,¢ lecturers, provide moying pic- 
FLUSH COWS AFTER CALVING | them are still in ope ration, but the ore than pd : promulgated and tures, Cc. but the fact is that the av- 
Most valuable for bringing after-birth movement has lately attracted ‘but charged by stock companies. ME oe oe ; ae eae as : 
and also for treating barren cows end con- x 7 eae 1 : 1 ae a oy Ee i ; erage community 1s paying 101 the se 
trolling abortion. B-K kills the infecting little attention through the press. fact that they are attractive and ap- things and giving someone else 4 
germs, heals the uterus, removes the slime Kok Ok peal to their class and local pride ; 


profit on them. Too often count 


\ 
fective than lysol, Lugol's solution, carbolic : 1 : ° 
boys and girls spend their Saturday 


and cresols—much safer. Send for our Bul- 
letin 52 **Contagious Abortion''and testimony 
from leading breeders. Special Trial Offer 


Coédperative buying is a very profit- Causes many farmers to take out and 
able and desirable form of coépera- C@tTy imsurance as protection for 








ives - nti + id afternoons off in the nearest tov 

: : ern ic ; ; lee aiias Se eir properties where they woulc : . 

General Laborateries—Madison, Wis | tion among Local Unions. It has a h — , : A “a In this way rural money is spent io 
decided economic advantage over co- Ot otherwise do so. And of course 


support urban amusements when it 
could just as easily be expended for 
local amusements—for fitting out 
baseball team, an athletic field, f 
getting lecturers, for hiring a singin 


éperative merchandising in that the the fact that the premiums are not 
cost of the service is reduced to the Jarge, but paid in small amounts, ap- 
minimum. A group of codperative Peals to the average man. These as- 
buvers become their own retailers en: sa like all insurance compan- 
Bie? Oe ape eres a gatnne seS, svomd be.sin at the te: 2X - 
and perform the distributive service > f at the least €X- imaster, for good books and maga 
e eS ives xxpense pense, and if proper care is give yo ¢ : 

with practically no overhead expense N i's “4 l I per care 1s given tO Vines for a reading room, etc 

feet Tae: Gite” anaes tne 1em they can be run very economi- : F 

accounts, wherea the cooperators il ) ; ’ It is evident that nothing can be 
. _ veld ee ; ee ee ,. A 
would be compelled to assume regu- nehy done to promote local recreation 


without some sort of organization 














Money Saving| 
“Over 150 Styles. 

: * Gates-S 2c] Poste: Barb Wire == > ; 
\PIMECT FROMEACTOR 'REIGMT PAID lar overhead expenses, as private All premiums collected should be 





















sae rod a Get free Book and Sample to fest, . el } ] if hey _ 2 As ard ‘ mtr - c . \ = . 3 1 v.* ° ‘ ' 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., stores must do, 1f they open up a divided into — funds, (1) for the and the Local Union is the organi: 
Dent 82 = © Glevotend, Ome | store and have live men to look after payment of losses and (2) for ex- tion that should naturaily take the 
it, and pays house rents, insurance, penses, and the amount collected for ' 


| lead. Suppose you appoint a commit- 
: . ae ‘ a 5 - , ‘ 
FARR FENCE interest, etc. each purpose should not only be tee at your next meeting to inves‘i- 


The co6perative store, therefore, KNown to each member of the asso- gate this phase of your, community 






























Ue 4c. @ rod for 47-in.' has no way to render the service at ciation, but should be kept separate, life, and let it report as to its finding 
fe Fences, Low priscetcebed Wire less cost than the private retailer is and under RO Coke eae should and make recommendation Where 
‘ FACTGRY TO USER PIRECT. | doing. As I have already suggested, te amount collected to pay losses be it js eal le, we believe the commit- 
ae ee the only way to successfully com- ¥ ed for expenses. tee s should be made up of young men, 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CC‘ pete with the private shop-keeper is The business should be confined to for every Local should seek to get 

Sox 153 MORTOH. ILLs. & to carry little or nothing in stock, but covering by insurance only property the young men into its organization. 

i buy collectively and make the dis- owned by farmers or situated in the In fact, these are the ones on we h 






ioe f Qe WE-BUY. smaller supplies at country, and then all classes of pro- the future of the Union depends— i 

: : FOR CASH the meetings of the Local Unions perty looked upon as extra hazard- young men who will bring in new 
Highest prices paid for Coon, Opposeum, | 2nd the distributions of the heavier ous should be placed upon the pro- ideas and new enthusiasm. 

Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other | purchases, such as fertilizers, lime- hibited list, certainly at first. It is a So this is “Odd Job No. 3” for your 
Furs, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities . - . ail ae 
$n America. ®@o Commission. Send for | stone, etc., directly from the cars on mistake frequently made to make the Local Union—the duty to make the 





tributions of 

















bef ange Ba -- on aaa | the sidings. same rate cover all classes of pro- social life in your community satisfy- 
ore shi sewnhere. A : 2 

: * * * verty lec — bene eid 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY | bo : 3 I erty. hats ing, wholesome, and in tructive. 
Dept. 258 St. Louis, Mo. | Cooperative buying tends to reduce Generally these associations are P. Eb, 
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Saturday, October 6, 1917] 


THINKS COTTON SHOULD BE 
OVER 30 CENTS 








Mr. T. B. Thackston Presents Rea- 
Why Farmers Should Hold 
tton—A Study in Facts and 
¥) {AT are the 
termine 
ice! iT 


ually somewha 












The world’ 
production 
ot cotton ; 
fhe cost of tl tion of cot- 
ton, that is, by the fa ; 
[he cost of those pre ducts which 
ed as substitutes for cotton; 
market price of manufactured 


cotton goods, etc. 

While all these should enter into 
determining what is a fair price for 
raw cotton, yet it is evident that to- 
day certain sinister influences are de- 
pressing the price of oes without 
rhyme or reason. A study of the facts 
and the figures about cotton. will 


convince any unprejudiced mind that 
the price of cotton should be 30 to 40 
cents per pound and that farmers 
should hold their cotton until a fair 
and just price is obtained. 

What is the status of cotton to- 
day? Government reports show that 
on August 1, 1917, there was a surplus 
from previous crops (or rather from 
the 1914 crop) of something more 
than 2,000,000 bales—more than 3,000,- 
600 bales of the surplus from the 1914 
crop had disappeared during the crop 
years 1915 and 1916. The world’s an- 
nual consumption of American cot- 
ton for two or more years has been 
14,090,060 bales, while the year’s pro- 
dvection of American cotton has been 
about 13,000,000 bales—the annual sup 


ply has been 1,000;000 bales less than 
the yearly demand. The crops of 
191s and 1916 were short, and the 
crop of this year will fall below those 
of the two preceding years. Three 
short crops in succession, with con- 
sumption (demand) ereater than 
production (supply), call for higher 


l advancing prices. 








The 2,000,000 bate surplus will be 
exhausted before December 1, and if 
farmers will warehouse this year’s 
crop as itis gathered and cinned and 
hoid until January mext and then sell 

ywwly and just enorngh cach month 
to meet the actual requirements, by 
cousuming plants, the farmers wil 
realize a fair price for their cotton. 
Ant what shall that price be? The 
average price for the crop of 1915, 
with a surplus of more than 5,000,000 
bales, was over 14 cents; and for the 


crc> of 1916, with a surplus of more 
then 3,000,000 bales, was over 18 
cents; with the surplus gone and 
with a very short crop in 107 the 


price 


of this year’s cotton should be 
mewhere between 30 and 40 cents. 


The price of this year’s cotton 
should keep pace with the price of 
cotton yarns and cotton goods gen- 
erally, as well as with the price of 
other farm products and of those 
agricultural necessities which the 
cotton farmer must pay for with 


money received from the sale of his 
cotton. With (1) the rapid increase 
in the domestic consumption of cot- 
ton by American mills and munition 
pieetts and with-the possibility of this 
r’s demand approximating the 
= > an > Ps ad 
ly ; (2) with the wages of the farm 


lalorers advancing and with the 
number of laborers being lessened by 
the war draft; (3) with the world- 


scarcity of wool, silk, and other 
titutes for cotton and the almost 


prohibitive prices asked for them: 
4) with the increased demand for 
cotton yarns and cotton fabrics and 


higher market prices than were 
evcr dreamed possible by the most 
opt. mistie price-fixers; (3) with cot- 
and its by-products in universal 
use as a food and a feed for man and 

t, as clothing for the human race, 
aud as a shelter for soldiers on the 
battlefreld—with all these facts and 
hgures -before us, the cotton farmer 
of the South should become the pet 








of the Nation and the plant which he 
crows the most sacred product of the 
earth. Cotton should mo tonger be 


treated like a friendless orphan, to 
be buffeted | Dy every market manipu- 
lator and soulless speculat or on the 
exchange. 

Whenever our farmers learn by 
practice the true meaning of true co- 
Operation, when they warehouse 
their cotton and hold until they are 
paid a fair and reasonable we for 

hey become the most 
the most inde; pende nt 
he earth. 
T. B&B THACKSTON. 
Cedar Sprin me Se 


“WHAT OUR LOCAL ‘IS DOING” 


Mt. Carmel Has a Codperative Store 
and Has Bought a Pure-bred Bull 


Mr. c CARMEL Local Union No. 275 
was chartered June 9, 1908. We did 


not do much at first but merely 
drifted along. Before many meet- 
ings had passed, however, we de- 


cided that it would be a good thing 
for us to buy our groceries, etc., in 
large quantities, thus getting whole- 
sale prices, and then dividing them 
among our members at actual cost 
prices. 

When we began to order goods in 


this way we soon saw the necessity 
for a storehouse. The goods had 


to be taken from the railway as soon 
as they arrived, so we decided to 
build a lodge and warehouse com- 
bined. The size of the building we 
decided upon was 24 feet long, 16 
feet wide and 14 feet high. 

The upper part of a building like 
this would be used for a lodge room 
and the lower part for a storeroom. 

Sometime later such a building was 
erected on my land, with the under- 
standing that it was to be used by 
the Union as long as they wanted it. 
I furnished the timber, paid the saw 
bill, and furnished the nails; the 
other members helped with the haul- 
ing, and did the carpentry work. 

After the building was erected each 
member of the Union paid one or two 
dollars into the treasury, to be used 
in bwying supplies. We soon saw that 
this amount was not sufficient, so we 
borrowed $100 to be used for pur- 
chasing a stock of goods, each mem- 
ber of our Union signing the note. 
We seil to U members at cost 
but also to non-Union members at 
regular retail prices. As we are seven 
miles from the nearest town, we sell 
a large quantity of goods in this 
way. 


nion 


For several years we have seen the 
need of more and better cows, but 
not until last January did we take 
any steps to remedy this condition. 
At that time we purchased a regist- 
ered bull, giving our note for the 


amount. I am to keep the bull for 
two years, feeding and caring for 
him, and at the end of that time he 


is to be mine. For service we charge 
50 cents for male calves and 75 cents 
for female. 

Our Local has also made us more 
neighborly and we help our members 
whenever they become sick, or get 
behind with their work. 

J. O. SWICEGOOD. 

Lexington, N. C., Route 5. 





Rebeson Union Patriotic and 
Active 


HE most interesting and’ profitable . 


meeting of the Robeson division 
of the Farmers’ Union held this year 
was held at Ten Mile, a progres- 
sive rural community, Wednesday, 
September 19, 

The selling of cotton 
seed at the 


and cotton 
present prices was dis- 
cussed and the farmers generally 
seemed to be inclined to hold both 
cotton and seed for higher prices. 
While the Union in Robeson is not 
nearly so strong as it should be, an 
effort will be made to make it strong- 
er before the new year comes in. 
Messrs. R. E. Sentelle and W. P. Bar- 
ker were appointed a committee to 


visit the defunct locals and reorgan- 
ize them and also to visit live locals 
and try to create more interest in the 
organization. 


The Union passed a resolution en- | 


dorsing the President’s war program 

A number of short patriotic talks | 
were made by the farmers and all 

seemed to be behind the President 

and the Government in their efforts 

to “make the world safe for democ- 

racy.” 

The next meeting will be held in 
Lumberton the third Wednesday in 
December, at which time officers will 
be elected for the coming year. 

The county business agent has sold 


quite an amount of fertilizer and sup- 
plies to Union members this year 
and has been able to save the farm- 
ers many dollars. 
F. GROVER BRITT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Lumberton, N. C. 


Livestock Shipping: Why Not 
Have Your Local Try It? 
THE 


ping of livestock in 
have been far-reaching. 

{n the first place, farmers are able 
to get more money for their livestock. 
Coéperative shipments are handled 
and sold in exactly the same manner 
and by the same people as other ship- 
ments, and there is no discrimination 
in favor of large shippers. 

In the second place the small farm- 
er gets the same marketing facilities 
as the large shipper. 

Third, the quality of livestock 
grown for market has shown a vast 
improvement with codperative ship- 
ping. 

Fourth, possibly one of the great- 
est things that cooperative shipping 
has done for Mississippi has been that 
it has served as a nucleus or begin- 
ning, for the coOperative shipping of 
livestock has already led small farm- 
ers to make codperative shipments in 
car-lots of potatoes, chickens, eggs, 
vegetables, corn, ‘oats, and other pro- 
ducts to the best markets with only 
actual expenses deducted. In Missis- 
sippi the cooperative shipping of farm 
products in car-lots to the best avail- 
able markets is rapidly solving the 
market problem. 

T. M. PATTERSON 





Mississippi 





Pushing Education and Better 
Marketing 


| Dept, P SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 





benefits of codperative ship- | 





HE Union in Edgecombe is rather 


slow in action this year; however, 
the members are taking stock in two 
farmers’ tobacco warehouses where 
they may receive a dividend at. the 
close of the season. One of these 
houses has paid as high as 31 per 
cent in one season. 

The County Union has aided, en- 
dorsed and assisted the county super- 
intendent of public schools in his ef- 


forts to consolidate the rural schools | 


of the county. J. L. DUPREE, Sec. 





Codperation in Buying Machinery 
and Selling Tobacco 


UR members buy right much of 
their stuff codperatively, espec- 
ially fertilizers and groceries. We are 
running a warehouse for the sale ot 
tobacco. Our patronage was fair last 


season and we are making a big ef- 
fort to sell more this season. We. 
have added right much to our nouse 


this time for the purpose ot redrying 
of the weed, have rented that part of 
it to an independent buyer who says 
he will buy a fifth of all that is sold 
on our market. 

We buy some machinery together 
which makes it easy on all to pay for. 
Cooperative buying prevails 
ially in case of gas engines, feed cut- 
ters, wheat drills, binders and cane 
mills. As a whole we are progressing 
slowly. J. H. FOUSHEE, Sec. 

Person County, N. C. 





Wouldn't it really help your neighbors 
and your neighborhood if more of them read 
The Progressive Farmer? ff you think so, 
help us get them to subscribe this fall. 


espec- | 
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“EVE 


FIRE PRe 


OO 


Can't rust or ie F 
TEED FOR 20 YEA Yet costs 
you less than wood 


Sitinition for we 
sell direct to you, 
“EVERWEAR” ROOFING =" 
$3.77 Per Square. Freight Paid. = 
Other Roofing For 97c 
Send—-TO-DAY for BIG FREE 
PLES TO TEST. 


SAWN 








Gas For Cooking and 
Lighting On the Farm 


We are discontinuing our line of 
Acetylene Generators and offer entire stock 
on hand at extremely low prices to close 
them out quickly. The ‘Jenne’ is one of 
the most satisfactory gas machines on the 
market, Safe and economical to operate. 
Produces excellent quality gas for lighting 
and cooking at lowest cost. Now is the time 
to install! Write for confidential clearance 
prices today! Act quickly. You cannot buy 
at ‘oa figures after our limited stock is 
sold! 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL 
COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 


PLEASE 


Please see the articles in the center 
931 and 932 of issue of September 22 and note 
that both the Governor of North Carolina and 
the Editor of The Progressive Farmer advise 
you to 


Plant Out an Orchard This Fall 


Natuarlly these parties are supposed to be un- 
biased in their advice to the farmers; that their 
advice must be straight. 


Jenne 


Dept. P.F. 














of pages 


If you plant OUR trees, we know you will be 
right. Ask for list made out by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture suitable to your 
section, if in this State. 
FREE PUBLICATIONS. 

Ask for booklet ‘‘Southern Plantings’’—not a 
catalog—giving complete information on _ tree 
planting and culture. Also catalog aud price 


list, stating 

terested in. 
J. VAN LINDLEY tae! co., 

106, Pomona, N. C. 


about quantity of trees you are in- 
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WE 
RETAIT 
SELLERS OF 


BAGS, BAGGING, 
BARREL COVERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ARE WHOLESALE 
u BUYERS AN 


aoe 







Espece il TE R sted 


in 
Write us IZE R BAG: 


DIXtE BAG COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 8 Richmond, Va. 





























Progressive Farmer 

ens can get from 

South’s Mail 

Order House”’ on the same etic orem selling plan 
as other goods, strictly high-grade, reliable 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
our —— climate at prices that 
SAVE YOU MONEY compared 
with usual figures. Our instru- 
ments have the genuine musical 
quality which you'll find in instru- 
ments of much higher price. They , 
are backed by the unlimited guar- 
antee of a concern you know well. 
EASY PAYMENTS and 30 days’ 
approval before you pay us a cent. 
Beautiful Piano and Organ catalog 
just out; write now fora free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmozd, “>. 
















(aan ae 


Hotei itichmond 


Richmond, Virginia’s elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Meart of 
the City. Meet your friends at the Hotel 
Richmond—$1.50 per day up—Write for 
booklet and map of City. 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA. 











—SEED GRAIN FOR SALE— 


FULGHUM and BANCROFT OATS, 
ABRUZZI RYE, 
HOUSTON COUNTY RYE, 
BLUE STEM WHEAT. 
LIMITED = JANTITY OF FIRST-CLASS EED. 
Prices quoted on request. 


GEO. C. NUNN, Perry, Ga. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to be re- 
ay a 
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The whistled summons of 
Roderick Dhu, the hero of Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake,” caused his 
Highland warriors literally to spring 
from the earth. Ere the echo died 
away, from behind bush and rock 
emerged the loyal and ready clans- 
men. In armed silence thcy awaited 
their chieftain’s bidding and 
typified his might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and 
the resources behind them, can, 
by lifting the telephone receiver, 





One Policy 


The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
KK KK * 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean hast had given.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


instantaneously set in motion all 
the vast machinery of warfare, 
munitions, transportation and food 
conservation. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand 
in loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the 
nation’s high aim. Such a spinit 
of co-operation and sacrificing of 
individual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country 
is committed. 


Universal Service 
























There is BIG MONEY in Saw Milling—If 
the Lumber is Cut Right 


Lumber is selling higher and in greater demand than ever before. Think of No. 1 Lum. 


ber selling at $60.00 per thousand wholesale. But it must be cut rignt or it rete to lower grade or’culls, Buya 


ER Saw Mill which is guaran- 
teed to have more labor-saving aud time-say- 
ing devices than any other atthe price. Is 
light running and accurate. We build them 
with Log Beam as shown in cut, or with 

Head Blocks only, Take your 
@ choice. Catzlogue will be sent 





Supply This Demand With Profit 
ment of His Experiences With 


By A. L 
HE necessity in 1918 for the 
largest wheat crop the United 


States has ever produced is ap- 
parent to every thinking person. Our 
ability as a country to double our 
wheat production 
admits of little 
debate. That the 
world will pay a 
remunerative price 
for double. the 
amount of wheat 
our country has 
been producing in 
years past is, lI 
believe, beyond 
question. That the 
great corn-growing states will give 
over their favorite crop the coming 
year under present corn market con- 
ditions and turn their attention to 
greatly increased wheat production 
is very doubtful. So while we might 
easily double our wheat production 
next year, that we will do so is, in my 
opinion, well outside the probabili- 
ties. And this, if it be true, tends to 
strengthen the good price possibility. 

The conviction has been gaining 
strength in my mind for some years 
that the Southeast could, if she 
would, make quite a place for herself 
as a wheat-producing section, and it 
seems to me that this present fall will 
be a most appropriate time to try the 
matter out. We are, of course, grow- 
ing some little wheat, but so long as 
we secure from more than one-half 
our acreage not more than from five to 
eight bushels per acre and harvest the 
most of these meager crops with the 
cradle, it would hardy be worth our 
while to contend that we are already 
a wheat-producing section. 


Some Needed Changes 


HAT we do produce individual 

crops here and there over parts of 
eight. or nine Southeastern states 
that yield from 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre is well known, and if conditions 
as they exist on these “sample” farms 
were applied to the majority of the 
fields that are sowed to this great 
bread-producing cereal our present 
production would be of considerable 
importance. To endeavor to stimu- 
late our farmers in this time of world 
crisis to live up to somewhere near 
their ability as wheat-producers is 
the purpose of this article. To do 
this will require several changes 
from present practice. 

The most of the poorest yields are 
made on lands that are very shallow- 
ly plowed, or on lands where there is 
poor drainage, or on lands where the 
soil is deeply broken just previous 
to the time of seeding and then not 





MR. FRENCB 





to interested parties. 

MAILED FREE 
UPON 

REQUEST 

















FOO cebunianen 


Are the best that you can buy. 
repair bills. 


state size and style engine required 


TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


You pay a little more for the engine and have less 
The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years, 
a lifetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 





TON Corn Huskers. 


We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 











127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 





1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 


They last 























Our Two Best 
e e 
Subscription Offers 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCODSON-CRAIG CO., 


given sufficient working to Msure a 
firm seed bed, or on lands where the 
grain is sowed by hand and harrowed 
in, or on fields where little or no 
commercial fertilizer is used, or on 
fields so deficient in organic matter 
that the soil has no life. 

Much wheat is sowed on corn or 
tobacco land after these crops have 
been removed in the fall, and this in 
my opinion is very good practice if 
the land has been broken sufficiently 
deep when preparing for these crops 
and when a sufficient amount of hu- 
mus is present in the soil. The hu- 
mus content of the soils of this class 
that are to be sowed to wheat the 
present fall, with harrow preparation 
only, cannot be changed except in 
the very rare instances where stable 
manure sufficient is available for top- 
dressing and harrowing into the top 
soil. 

But the too shallow previous plow- 
ing of the land can be remedied to a 
marked degree and a much better 
wheat prospect be secured. This may 
be done by going over the land be- 
fore the harrowing is commenced 
with a subsoil plow or plow stock 
with very narrow bull-tongue attach- 





Commissicn Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
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ed and cutting the soil as deep, every 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE WORLD IS CALLING FOR WHEAT 


Mr. French Tells How the Farmers of the Southeast May Help 
to Themselves—Read His State- 
Wheat 


French 
12 to 16 inches as two or three or 
four horses can pull the cutting im- 


plement. I believe soil previously 
plowed only three or four inches 
deep and lacking in organic matter 
can by the use of the subsoil plow in 
the manner described—when the soil 
is perfectly drained—be made _ to 
yield double the crop that would be 
harvested without this extra treat- 
ment. My belief in the matter is 
founded on experience and consider- 
able observation, over the Southeast- 
ern wheat-growing section. 

And before going further in this 
article I wish to say that I think it 
very poor policy to try to stretch the 
Southeastern wheat-growing section 
very far into the Coastal Plain. Let 
the endeavor be rather ‘to make bet- 
ter crops of wheat where good crops 
have been grown in years past and, 
that means in the mountain, plateau, 
and Piedmont sections of the South- 
east. My belief is that the cheapest 
wheat will be made on the corn, to- 
bacco, cowpea, and soy bean stubble, 
well prepared with the harrow ‘and 
—when soil conditions necessitate 
further work—as noted above. But 
with the present price prospect and 
the good yield that may be made on 
early broken “old field” or pasture 
land, my belief is that many such 
fields should be broken at once or 
just as soon as it is possible to do the 
work and prepared as a semi-summer 
fallow. .Some of the best crops of 
wheat the writer ever grew were 
produced on old meadow or pasture 
lands broken deeply—eight to nine 
inches—during July and August. The 
furrow was cut narrow and set well 
on edge, then the fields were harrow- 
ed about every two weeks until time 
for seeding—this harrowing gener- 
ally being done with the Acme and 
spike-tooth harrows. 

If the wheat land is not naturally 
or artificially well sub-drained, the 
low spots must be surface drained. 
A narrow ditch made with the plow 
or shovel plow will be the most eco- 
nomical in work and land used, but a 
wider ditch with the sides sloped 
back—so machines may pass over 
without excessive jar—will be more 
pleasant to work machines over, If 
sloping land is to be sowed in grain 
crops my advice is to use the broad 
terrace rather than the more com- 
monly used side-hill ditch. 





Fertilizers for Wheat 


F THE coming winter be normal the 

difference in yield between early 
broken and very late broken wheat 
land will likely be from seven to ten 
bushels per acre in favor of the early 
plowing. 

Any winter-growing crop. loves 
commercial fertilizer, and the wheat 
crop is so much dependent upon the 
help that comes from mineral fertil- 
izer that I would not think of sowing 
an acre, even on rich land, without 
using at least 200 pounds per acre of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, and the 
advice to use at least 300 pounds per 
acre this fall, and better 400 pounds, 
is, I believe, sound, and on lands de- 
ficient in humus a fertilizer made.up 
of 2 per cent of nitrogen and 10 per 
cent of acid phosphate would about 
meet my ideas, using 350 pounds per 
acre. This fertilizer should I believe 
be drilled in the rows with the seed, 
and I should want the nitrogen to 
come from blood, tankage, or cotton- 
seed meal, and should nitrate of soda 
be the only carrier of nitrogen avail- 
able, my preference would be to use 
acid phosphate at time of seeding 
then apply soda when the plants had 
made a growth from eight to ten 
inches in the spring. This to be dis- 
tributed broadcast when the plants 
are dry and applied, preferably, with 
the fertilizer drill, with the disk just 
touching the surface of the land. I 
believe it to be practically impossi- 
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i | ble to grow paying crops of wheat 
| when the seed is sowed broadcast 
i} |} and harrowed in, And I would not 
i risk a $2.50 or $3 bushel of wheat this 
UT fall sowed in that manner. The 

: chances are that the increased yield 
on eight acres, brought about by 
drilling, will sell for enough to pay 
for’a combined fertilizer and grain 
drill. 

A matter of vital importance in the 
growing of good wheat crops is over- 
looked entirely by 50 per cent of our 
| farmers, I believe, and this is the se- 

lection of good yielding varieties, and 
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Just One Hour’s 


Demonstration 


That’s all we need to prove to you 
HW themeritsof TheLauson FarmTractor. 
| Write and let us arrange for the test. 


The la LZ Uso WV. 15-25 KEROSENE 
TRACTOR 
is just fait sigh for the average farm. It con- 
tains no experimental features. Every 
part is standard, such as Hyatt Roller 
Bearings, or of our own construction, am- 
i] ply tested and "peo in this tractor at 
h actual work. Belt power for large ensilage 
cutter or 24 to 28 inch thresher. 
The engine, of course, is the main thing. 
Our four cylinder Heavy Duty V alve-in-Head 
Engine is a great power_plant—economical 
in fuel, reliable and easily controlled. 
Write for our Big Tractor Bulletin. 
it tells an interesting and complete story. 
THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
252 Monree Street NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS. 


Write for Bulletins of LAUSON Engines, 
Feed Cutters, Feed Grinders, Farm 
ing Outfits, Tractor Plows, ete, §% 




















proper cleaning a 
| of the seed. Look about your neigh- 
borhood and if—under similar condi- 
tions of growth—a variety of wheat 
is found that, one year with another, 
outyields the variety you have been 
using, swap wheat with the owner of 
that seed, then have the seed thor- 
oughly graded, working out all small 
or light grain. 

The world has never made such a 
call for wheat as will be made the 
coming year if present conditions 
prevail. Will we be able to respond 
to the call in a practical, substantial 
way as men who love their kind? 
Our treatment of the land, the seed 
and the smut germ, on our individual 
| acres, will determine very largely as 
to what our answer to humanity’s 
call shall be. 





EN years ago hog raising was a 
gamble with fate. Today it has been 
made as safe, as sure as corn-growing—and 

vastly more profitable. For now hogs can be guarded 
as absolutely against cholera as mankind is guarded 
against eee or typhoid fever. All youhaveto the bottle when your 
do is to immunize them with veterinarian opens it 


FOWLER'S 8:2: SERUM 


Made Under Government Supervision—U, S. Veterinary License No. 103 


Look for this label on 
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~ "Wood’s Seeds 





Rosen Rye 


The most vigorous grow- 
ing and productive of Seed 
Ryes. Stools out better, su- 
perior quality of grain, and 
destined, in our Opinion, to 
take the place of all other 
Rye. 


Wood’s Fall Catalog 


Gives full description and informa- 
tion, and also tells about the best 


SEED WHEAT, OATS, 
RYE, and Other Seeds 
for Fall Sowing. .... 
Write for Catalog and prices of 
any Seeds required. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 





| also get the 
| prices. 





' lent 
| We pick with a machine, and after 
and threshed | 
the vines are cut up quite fine, which } 


| they 














U. S. Standard Cembined Husker and Silo 
Filler. Husks shock cern and makes silage 
ef Green Fedder er Dry Fodder, husking eut 
the ear corn. The mest profitable machine 
ever made fer handling the cern crep. 
Bpecial representatives in Virginia, Nerth 
Carelina and Tennessee. Write teday fer 
pay 


U. U. 8. Wind Engine & ; Pump Ge. €e., Batavia, Tus. 


HEATING a STOVES 


Spotiess reliable Wood Heater makes the 
most economical heating plant you ean find; 
berns wood knots, , ete.—anything 
except coal; heats quickly, keeps large room 
comfortable in coldest weather; easily reg- | By 
ulated; sheet metal, gouble-seam botfom, 4 


=; Wot Blast Heaters, (eoal or wood)— 
t Perfection’’ Oil Heaters. 


" THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





Electric Lights for the Farm 


Safest and best illumination fer country 
hemes. Write fer descriptive booklet of 
Edison Wlectri Light and Power. 3 how 
little it costs te install—hew economical to 
seperate. Will save many times its cost in 
labor alone, and minimizes fire risk. 
fer information today. 
Also Water Systems for the Farm. 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL CO., 
Dept. P. F.. Richmond, Va. 


Write 





Early Lambs Versus Late Ones 
ROM my 


or summer ones. It is a good idea to 


try to have them born during the | 


month of February, as they thrive 


much better and get good size before | # 


the flies get so bad, which are such 
a trouble to young lambs, and we 
advantage of the high 
Summer lambs hardly ever 
thrive or do well, and the market is 
generally weak and dull at this sea- 
son for such stock. 

As to feed for the ewes while they 
have young lambs, I find that the 
Spanish peanut vines make an excel- 
night feed during the winter. 
are run through 
furnishes an ideal feed that is relish- 
ed by them and is also found to be 
quite nutritious and a great milk pro- 
ducer. Good clover and alfalfa hay 
are also very good for the old ewes. 
For the morning feed shelled corn 
and oats mixed is a splendid feed. 
After the lambs are about two or 
three weeks old commence feeding 
the young ones on wheat bran and 


corn meal mixed, about equal parts. | 


Most any kind of mill fiat or shorts 
will do as well as wheat bran. After 
the spring sets in and grass comes 
out they require very little feeding 
attention. WM. H. HARRISON. 





Claimed Sales Dates 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Wednesday, November 14.—Middle Ten- 


nessee Beef Breeders’ Association, J. E. Hite, 
Sale Manager. 
Nashville, Tenn., October 23, 1917—Wood- 
lawn Farms. 
HEREFORDS 
13.—Middle 
Association, 


Nov. 


‘Tennessee 
Nashville, 


Beef Breeders’ 
Tenn. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Indiana Holstein-Friesian 
Fishers, Ind., October 31, 1917. 

Texas Holstein Breeders, at Dalias, dur- 
ing Dallas Fair, Dr. Lewis C. Crabb, Man- 
eager. 

Thursday, November 1, 1917—Holstein- 
Friesian Breeders’ Club of Maryland, at Fair 
Grounds, Frederick, Maryland. 

JERSEYS 

Texas Jersey Cattle Club, October 25th, at 
Dallas, Texas, Dr. D. F. Bobbitt, Manager. 

Texas Jersey Cattle Club, November 15th, 
at Waco Cotton Palace, D. F. Bobbitt, Man- 
ager. 


Association, 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 17.—Fears Sale, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Oct. 30.—Peter G. Ross—Carpenter & Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 

Thursday, November 165.—Middle Tennes- 
see Beef Breeders’ Association, J. E. Hite, 
Sale Manager. 

Nov. 1.—Jesse Shupp, Secretary and Treas- 
urere Kentucky Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Ky. 





experience, early lambs | & 
are far more profitable than late | § 








Save Every Hog This Year! 


At present prices you can’t afford 
to lose a single pig. If there ever 
was a time when it paid to make your 
hogs cholera-proof this is the year. 


Hog cholera strikes suddenly. There 
may be an outbreak in your section tomor- 
row. Why wait? Order your veterinarian 
to vaccinate your whole herd now with 
Fowler’s Serum and _ Virus. The cost is 
trifling, and your herd will be immune for 
life. It’s your only safe and penser 
protection. 


Call Your Veterinarian Today! 


He has, or he can get genuine Fow- 
ler’s Serum—the treatment that has 
saved over a million corn-belt hogs. 


Fowler’s Serum is prepared from 
selected, hyper - immunized hogs, uncon- 
taminated with any infectious diseases, 
Made under most sanitary conditions — 
doubly supervised by our own and U. S. 
Government experts. Certified by the 
Government “8 pig’’ test, the final proof that 
it has purity and potency that alone make 
a serum efficacious against hog cholera. 








Fowler’s Serum Send for Free “Hog Cholera’ Booklet 
LAR nape 


\ we 


Tells how to detect hog-cholera symptoms; 


precautions to take; treatment; how Fowler’s Serum is 
made; when to use single or simultaneous treatment, 


etc. 


el ini 
‘owler’s Serum Nor ag ae 
Arnwur Brancl House, er direct 


Sent free. 
~==4 veterinarian you prefer to treat your hogs. 


Fowier Serum Co., “2 Kansas City, Kan. 


In writing mention name of local 
(1362) 


p99 mane, 


Ede 
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Southeastern Fair 


The South’s Greatest Permanent Exposition 


LAKEWOOD PARK, ATLANTA 
Oct., 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Greatly Reduced Rates on All Railroads 


$65000, IN CASH PRIZES 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 
LARKLAND WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES | 


FREE VAUDEVILLE 


Association 


H. G. HASTINGS, President. 


ls TR 


GREAT AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


BAND CONCERTS 


A Special Feature of unusual interest will be the 
Clubs and Girls’ Canning Clubs, who will be the guests of the Fair 
for the entire week. 
opportunity to derive the greatest possible benefit from a week’s 
association with the South’s greatest agriculturists and stockmen. 


Write for Catalog 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


MAUL 


ll 


FIREWORKS 


Boys’ Corn 


IIT 


They will be afforded every 


R. M. STRIPLIN, Secretary. 


Com 








FOR SALE 


Choice, Recleaned Seed Wheat, Blue 
Stem and Bearded, $3.25 per bushel. 


Genuine South Georgia Tall Growing 
R Rye, $3 per bu.; Abruzzi Rye, $4 per bu, 
BRecleaned Rust Proof Oats, $1.50 per 

bushel. All first-class seed, 


VELVET BEANS pe. Seen Lots or 


F. A. BUSH, Richland, Ga. 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for @ club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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Get This 


FREE 


Style Book 


For Yourself 
and Friends 





Fifth 
Avenue’s 
Biggest 
Autumn 
Bargain! 


2Z 100 


— Snappy 
tailored style 
and hand- 
some mate- 
rials are com- 
bined in this 
practical all- 
round dress. 
The waisa 
slightly blous- 
ed and with 
soft rolling 
collar form- 
ing revers to 
waist-line of 
fine white 
satin. Large, 
white over- 


SOx 


= 
LOANS 
SSS 


bound but- i Wy f 
tonholes stud- Hy Hi j 
ded with Ht} HG H 
smoked pearl ti; HH Wii H H 
buttons. But- A Ww i 
‘ton - trimmed i Hy Wy } 
sleeves. En- Hy HAY Wt ; 
tire skirt in | ff Hl aH i ui Z 
double box HHL 4 y 

and side 42 i383 4 fi 
plaits. Col- 4) 
ors: Navy AGi 
blue, black or $4 
green, Sizes: 


34 to 44, Pre- 
Paid. 


Cae 


Cost Reducing 


HOME SUPPLY CORPORATION 
80-Z Fifth Avenue, New York 

















for Any Purpose On 
Any Kind of Building 
I AM OFFERING the veryhighest grade 
roofing at the lowest prices ever made: 

Fire-proof, water-proof,s ,acid 
proof and rot-proof roofings that will 
resiat all kinds of weather,in all climates 
and conditions, on any kind of building. 
These roofings contain no tar—no paper. 
By dealing with you direct is the 
I can ship to you, direct- 


Write for samples of roofing and for our big 

catalog of merchandise. Learn what square 
deal prices on honest goods means. 
DB. T. Bohon, President 

THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 

20Broad Street, Harrodsburg, Ky, 





Guaranteed todomore 
and better work under 
equal conditions; and 
to be more durable 
than any. Cloge 


be : x separates, 

ly y and cleans 

bigorlittieears, wevA_Y ordry, without injuring 
kernels or breaking cobs. Don’t wait for a cus- 
tom sheller—get your corn te market sooner and 
et best price. Then do custom work yourself, 
size for every requirement. Get catalog now, 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, lil, 





Selected Ga. Rye, $2.50 per bu. 
Fulghum Oats ... 1.85 per bu. 


Texas R. P. Oats 1.15 per bu. 
All Field Seeds. 
ROWLAND & CO., Seedsmen, 


THE MARKETS 


- 





Prices pai 
markets of 


North Carolina Markets 


d by merchants for farm products in the 
North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 






















urday, September 22, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, W. R. Camp, Chief: 
a 
z (3 

sl33) 3 

cS o 

SEs E 

oe 1 ero ” 

rT $ 4 i 2 a tel 

wines £ | tle sles 

Se fe BIC Be iy 
Charlotte $2.25/$5.50/$1.10) .... 
Durham ee 2 4 1.00/$4.00 

Fayetteville é 1. ’ 
cL SePeerer en ae S08 
Hendersonville 1.40; oe 
Maxton ...... er eee 
Monroe Sient sees 
Raleigh 1.20) 4.50 
Salisbury coes] eves 
Scotland Neck Se eee 
Wilmington ,,. Sel Sel oveel scasly Os 1.25) coce 
WON visivenevcccs coect 86} 5 | 4.26 1.60} o60e 
Winston-Salem ..... 2. H 1.00] .... 
Richmond, Va. ..... cose} coce} coos] 3.20) 1.00] 2.00 











ered in 


No. 
3.50; New 
Cincinnati, 


$4.25@4.50; 
ed, per bu 
sacks, $3.25 
@1.50; 


pound sack: 
$3.40@4. 


No. 
@4; Colum 


$2.75 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, $2.05@2.17 
Raleigh, 2 

$2@2.17 (delivered in Raleigh, 
1 White Potatoes, per 


$4.50@4.75; 


5; Chicago, 
-25@4.75; Cincinnati, 


(deliv- 
corn, 





20@2.32)); Nog 2 yellow 
$2.15@2.32). 

New York, $3@ 
Baltimore, $3.25 


barrel: 
Orleans, 4.40@4.50; 205 
$3.75@4.75; Cleveland, $4@4.50; Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, $3@3.50; Columbus, sack- 
shel, $1.25@1.35; Washington, 150-pound 
@3.35; Pittsburg, sacked, per bushel, $1.40 


Boston, 120-pound sacks, $2.40@2.60; Chi- 
cago, sacked, per bushel, $1.23@1.28; Detroit, 120- 
8, $2.90@3.10; Atlanta, 150-pound sacks, 


Oo 7K 


1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $2.75 


Baltimore, $3.50@4.25; De- 
Pittsburg, $3.75@4.50; Philadel- 
@3.75; Buffalo, $4.50@5; Cleveland, $4.75 
$4@5; Washington, $4@4.25; Boston, 
$4.25@4.50. 


bus, $4@4.50; 














Richmond, 


Winston-Salem 


















BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
> gs = 
wf] 81 8 
Town 
8} £2] 8s 8s 
1 aol ta fre 
Charlotte $0.40/$0.25/$0.15|$18.50 
Durham ..... )} .45) 25) = .15] 2... 
Fayetteville oz a) eee 
Seo -25| .20] 20.00 
Hendersonville 15 rr 
Lumberton dial’ are b die 
Maxton ..... i rere 
Monroe 18.00 
5 ON eee |) See 
Salisbury ......... -20| 20.00 
Scotland Nec -18} 20.00 
Wilmington .......| 
\ i iA 





. 8 . . } 
Va. 1) Re SE 8 Ca 





*Each. 

Butter—C 
York, highe 
Philadelphi 
firsts, 43@ 
tra firsts). 


Hogs—Je 


lint. 


and ties, 
Parch 


but 
ton int 


one 








Augusta, Georgia. 








greasy. 


Eggs—Chicago, 3 


Cheese—New York, Single Daisies, 25% @261 


pigs and roughs, 





Cotton Plant, Ark., $1 


fered, since 


‘hicago, 
‘r than € 
a, Wes 





Western creamery, 3914@438c; New 
tra, 444%4@45} extra 44@44%c; 
creé Bry, . 












York, 
(ex- 


f New 


5 (firsts) ; 
44c; extra, 45@47c; Philadelphia, 42c 










rsey City, 





heavi and Yorkers, $19@ 
17.50@18.50. 


























MIDDLING COTTON—THURSDAY 
Charlotte . 21.00 Monroe .....eeeee 
Durhain ++ 20.00 Salisbury ........ .00 
oe aah Scotland Neck 21.00 
Lumberton 00 Vilmington 20.50 
MEAXtON 20.6 6c0008 00 Norfolk, Va. 21.50 

COTTON SEED—Per bushel 
Fayetteville .......$0.90 | Monroe - 1.00 
Lumberton .. ee | Raleigh .. 90 
OMREIO sewesecucss 1:00 Scotland Neck ..... -80 

" . 

Cotton Seed Prices 
Cotton Plant, Ark., ..........-..$55 per ton 
TUIGOHOY, BPE, vcccccceccscccces 52 per ton 
Hermaaville, Miss. ....- 50 per ton 
OS eee ee 50 per ton 
Tylertown, Miss., .......-$50 to 55 per ton 
Bassfield, Miss., per ton 
Denton, Ga., .... per ton 
Mound Bayou, per ton 
Hope, Ark., per ton 
Bolivia, Mis P per ton 
Edwards, Miss., per ton 





Ginning Charges 


per 100 pounds of 


Enfield, N. C., one-twentieth of the sced 
cotton as toll. 
Vernon, Ala. 15 cents per 100, bagging 


» $1.50. 
man, Miss., $7 per bale. 


Pickens, Miss., $4.50 per bale. 
Hermanville, 


Miss., 50 cents per hi 





pounds of lint cotton, $1.75 for bagging and 
ties. 

Soso, Miss., 13 cents per 100 pounds of 
seed cotton for ginning, $1.50 for bagging 
and ties. 

Cary, N. C., 75 cents per hundred pounds 
of lint, bagging and ties free. 

Tylertown, Miss., one-sixteenth of cotton 
ag toll, 

3assfield, Miss., $4.50 per bale. 

Holton, Ga., $3 per bale for ginning and 
bagging and ties. 

Mound Bayou, Miss., 30 t« cents per 
hundred and going up. 

Hope, Ark., 20 cents per hundred pounds 
of seed cotton, bagging and ties, $1.50. 

Mountain Home, Ark., one-fifteenth as tol! 

Peniscot County, Mo.—Cotton ginning 8¢ 
cents per hundred pounds last year, now 
$1.20. Every gin in the county is practically 





controlled by the cotton peor 
fix the price for both gi and ° s¢ 
and incidentally, for the product of- 


charges leave the grower 


lling his 


such 
alternative, that of se cot- 


he seed to the ginner, who is, for all 


practical purposes, the agent of the combine 
that controls everything that is the 


least bit 


Warren County, N, C.—There are three 
large gins in Littleton. My neighbors say 
they ginned last season for $1.50 per bale, 
the farmer paying for the bagging and ties. 
One of the owners of the gins told me ail 
three made money. H, 





The Cotton Market Situation 


Epa recuperative tendency in the cotton 
market a week ago continued into this 
week, and the Savannah market approach- 
ed the 25 cent basis for rood middling In 


fact, prices advanced a matter of four cents 


in less than a week Fotlowing this sharp 
recovery, the market has shown a more 
halting disposition, and has receded a little 
from the best. But the undertone is still 
one of confidence, and most holders refuse 
to make concessions. 

The sudden advance was largely specula- 
tive in character; partly on buying of con- 


tracts by investors believing in the merits 
of the article, and partly on buying by peo- 
ple who had engaged to supply cotton in the 
expectation that a rush to sell cotton as fast 
as picked would flood the market with 
plies and level of prices, It 
made however, by the 


sup- 


cause a lower 


was possible, only 


firmer stand maintained by producers, and 
which has been reflected in the very light 
crop movement. The pause in the advance 


has come from speculative realizing togeth- 
er with some increase in the volume of of- 
ferings induced by the better prices. Ex- 
ports have been much more liberal than the 


formidable restrictions had led the trade to 
expect. : 
The trade is now wrought up over the 


coming Bureau report, with a revised esti- 
mate of the production, which come out be- 
fore this review is in print. All the indica- 
tions point to some reduction from the fore- 
cast of 12,500,000 last month. 
The coming report may cut the estimate to 


bales made 


about 12,000,000 bales, which is liable to 
prove a good deal over the actual result, 


the backward with 


In many sections the yield is 


should meet early 
frost. falling 


materially short of the early promise. These 


crop 


include linters, 
1,500,000 


not 
1,250,000 to 


crop. 


figures of course do 
which will 
to the nominal Linters used for 
explosives, and that take the 
place of cotton; gut they cannot be used for 
and that is the deficit ex- 


add bales 
are 
for purpose 
spinning, where 
ists. 

The will need a crop of about 13,- 
000,000 under continance of war con- 
ditions, for that is what was used last year, 
when the consumption was much re- 
stricted by difficulties of distribution, with a 
consequent reduction in stocks of goods. Re- 
turn of peace would certainly bring a great 
the demand, and very much 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 


world 
bales 








late 


accession to 
higher prices. 
Savannah, Ga. 





Review of the Cotton Situation 


T COULD hardly be expected that the cot- 

ton market, or any other for that matter, 
could continue to advance after gaining 
nearly 400 points in a week. Our only won- 
der is that it did not break more. We said 
in our lengthy editorial on the 17th that we 
did not expect to see 25 cent cotton immed- 
iately—and we don’t. Our advice is to sell 
very little, if any, at anything less than 25 
cents, and we would be in no rush to sell all 
our cotton even at 25 cents. 

We note that the market has declined, or 
rather it had a big Tuesday the 
26th going 
to be cotton to 


break on 


because certain restrictions were 


placed on shipments of 
France. 

We pay no attention to anything like this 
do, we 


bul- 





No matter what other countries may 





advise storing cotto like 50 much gold 





money on same and 
needs it, oc rather 
take it in 


worth 25 


ion, be 





rrowing 2 e 


holdin it till the world 





ull the world gets in position to 





unlimited quuntity at it is 





cents per pound has been most abundantly 
demonstrated in the past ten days or two 
weeks 

There is an abundance of money to loan 
up to $75 per bale, and with $60 per ton for 
seed—and by the way it is unnecessary to 
hold seed to get 25 cents for cotto WE See 
no need to 1] any cotton at the 
possessing same do not wish to sell. 

At any rate to sel] very sparingly—say 
not over 10 per cent a month—will kee] 


even the domestic demand keen for a while 


and in a very few months it is 


shall see a change in the politics o 


the 


that we 


the world if not map—cotton will last 





longer under sheiter than the German arm- 
es or her sut 

Sell very little and sit steady in the boat 

The short crowd will tell you about the 
2,000,000 bale of American cotton carried 
over. Les than 500,000 bales of this carry 
over is either spinnable otton or tender- 
able on contract Now what are going 
to ‘do when this country keeps on raising 
3,000,000 bales less than the world demands‘ 
We think we have made the proposition 
plain—Nuf Sed, in Cotton and Cotten Ol 
News, 


our opinion 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Virginia Tobacco Markets 


HIS is a splendid week for handling the 

leaf in Virginia and growers are taking ev 
ery advantage of it in order to get the to- 
bacco off their hands while “prices are well 
worth rushing the market for. There seems 
to be little fear of over-delivery, for some- 
how or other the buyers manage to store all 
that the farmers bring in. In fact the tend- 


ency is upward all along the line. 
Richmond.—Dark primings form the sta- 
ple deliveries so far, pounds being 


85,000 
3. The average here 


primings 


sold on the two sale da 
is 12l%c, but ran up to 24c 
and quite a lot changed hands at 20c. 
Lynchburg.—113,000 
an average of 12c, 
reached 16c, and 
lowest price was 8c. 
887,400 pounds. 
cut 
creases daily and 





some 
’ 


pounds sold at 
quantity 
to 18c, the 
Total sales to date 
Most of the tobacco heree 
The 
prices tend upward, 

Chatham.—The average price on the open- 
ing day and this was 
fairly well adhered to through the week. 

Petersburg.—4100 lots of bright leaf 
offered on opening day and prices ranged 
from 15c to 40c. Dark primings varied from 
8c to 12%c. Brights averaged darks, 
9%¢. 

Danville.—Triple sales were held in order 
to dispose of the great offerings. Buyers 
are urging farmers to go slow, fearful of a 


were 


quite a large 


some went up 


abouts is and housed demand in- 


was 274¢, average 


were 


25c, 


glut in the market. Over 500,000 pounds 
were sold in one day at an average of 29c. 
Labor in the warehouses is taxed to the 
limit. 

South Boston.—There are few primings 
offered, but all classes of tobacco sell well, 
Darks average l4c, brights 26c. 


Chase City.—The warehouses are crowded 


with bright leaf, which is selling at an av- 
erage of 20c. This average is low because 





inferior grades met with some severe cuts 
in prices. WwW. 
Charles C. Cowan, in New York Journal 





“Relative to corn cotton 
in gold. Relative to shoes 
cotton is worth 31% cents in gold. Kelative 
to wheat cotton is worth 34% cents in gold. 
Relative to lard cotton is worth cents in 
gold. Relative to woo! cotton is 
cents in gold.’’ And yet with a 
famine in cotton products and an 
ing famine in raw cotton materia 
has been made the foot-ball 
and the price sent down $30 a bale, with 
vrospects of still lower prices as we get well 
into the ginning season.—Marshville Home. 


of Commerce say 
is worth 30 cents 












3, cotton 
of speculators 








“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.’’ 
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Se PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOGCHOLERA 








- 

+ WARD OFF THE 

DREADED SCOURGE WITH 
FRESH POTENT SERUM 


Pork is almost worth its weight in goid. 
Take no chances with a disaster from 
Cholera. Dogs, birds and streams spread 
Cholera germs. Make your herd immune 





— ABSOLUTELY and POSITIVELY = 
proof against the disease, with Bagle 
Serum. 


ee 
Made Under Government Supervision 
ry 
State and U. S. Licensed Plants 
Most modern pliant in Southwest; hold- 
ing Government and State Veterinary li- 
cense number 2 Serums, etc., manufac- 
tured in this plant are reliable, fresh and 
potent, 
' © 
Write for Valuable Cholera Advice 
postal today for, sound ad- 
vice on vaccination; when and what and 
how to vaccinate. Get our prices. Also 
Black-leg Filtrate—Anthrax Vaccine 
Hemmorrhagic Septicacmia 
Phone, write or wire your orders. 
erinary agents wanted in _the 
Write for full details and prices. 


Drop us 


Vet- 


South. 








1308 
Oklahoma City, 


© oy 





EAGLE .'suvvic: COMPANY /2 
Box ’ ae 














BUY CLOTHES THAT FiT YOU 
AND FIT YOUR PURSE 


ves dollar buys, through Lombard Profit- 
Sharing Plan, greatest value, We have 


We sell direct to you 








big-salaried salesman. 
and save you money. For exampic: 

Ladies’ Shoes, $1.49 up; Stockings, 10c to 69c 
per pair; Waists, 49c up; Skirts, 99c up 

Men’s Shoes, $1.99 up; Trousers, $1.32 uD; 
Tennis Shoes, 67c up Hundreds of remark- 
able values illustrated in 60-page catalog 
We pay all delivery charges. You must be satis- 
fied or money returned. Don’t let a penny 
postal card stand between you and good clothes. 
Write for catalog now. Dept. P 


LOMBARD 0idix CO. ‘Naryiana 











Be Well Dressed 











FRUIT TREES, ROSES, BERRY PLANTS 

SHRUBS Should Be Planted In Fall. 

OUR FREE CATALOG and BARGAIN 
on application. 

F. W. BROW NURSERY CO.. 

Rose 


Box No. 7, Hilt, 





AND 


prices sent 


N. Y. 
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Saturday, October 6, 1917] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
veade rs in this department of our Eastern edition 





lina, I lorida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
If advertisement is to 
send 5 cents a word; if twice, 

four times 20 cents a word, etc. 


word, number or initial in name 
pepectibe as a separate word. 


remember it would cost you $1,400 
for ‘postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
bh we carry your ae at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less 

Above rates for or edition cals. Combined 














_Podigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Carolina Tall Growing Bye—Prompt shipments. 
Virginia. Fee ee at ee Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 

SHEEP AND GOATS Br ET Rape eeué pure, in 2%- 

Oxford Rams. G. 7. Yagel & Son, Chase City, | Va. —. — ih Abeuczt, “33. a a Serie 

For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car Seed Rye—Abruzzi. Seed Rye—(From aheren 

“ - seer ye—Z 22, Seed ye—(From pedigreed 

lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. seed), $3.20 bushel; 10 bushels and over, $3 bushel 





HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Several Shetland Ponies—For $50 per 
head. Ewan, Clarendon, Ark. 





Address Parker C. 

TWO | OR - MORE . BREEDS 

Duroc and Hampshire Boars—A few good ones to 

go cheap, registration free. Brier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


FF ‘or Sale—Choic 
year-old Spanish 











matured “Jersey “Bull, $100. Five- 


Jack, $25: Write for 





grown seed rye, $2.50 bushel; 10 bushels 


Southern 
dd . 





2.40 bushel; Rosen seed rye, $3 bushel; 
and over, $2.90 bushel Kirby Seed Co. 
C 
STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry—Improved Lady Thompson 





Plants—2 per 1,000; 500 postpaid, $1.25. 


Bolick, Conoyer, N. 


Strawher- 


Strawberries—Improved Lady Thompson 








MACHINERY 


Ellis Champion ee P ic ker-— 





Sale or Exchange—No. ; 
husker and shredder. 
c. 





_ For “Bale— -Te n- a ns portable § steam boiler on whee is 





vester Co. azine (gasoline anu keronebe). 





‘HELP | OR POST POSITIONS WANTED 


Wonted— Experienced 108: man, milk 15 3. 
. Give references and 
Suncrest a Kollock, Ss. Cc. 





“wCwCrlCU OUTS 


Ww 


; Bins —_— as Manager of ibe Farm—Am 45 





oe "Fem a 
and expenses for right man. — 
complete instractions. 





| ~" SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


Zest Business Training at iy -dmont—E xpenses half 


- tisk 











Dyer ercon Farms, Rice, 

“DUROC-JERSEYS 

burs 2 Hoars—Gilts and bred sows. 
ya. 


~Pudignee ‘Duroc “Pigs—8 weeks, $8; 
~ Some Fino Teaneed 1 Duroc- -Jersey “Pigs—$10 each. 
R. 


A, Toole, Route 4, Augusta, Ga, 
Four- -months. old Duroc: ‘agg rR P — 
egist 





Bix Pare: ure-bred Duroc- ng 
New 








Phe Greatest oo Saat Ta 7 Lived Was 
Rashvite, uy a big from his son. 





yo bred Duroe- ye-Jorae3 y 





wee ex Pigs. . Aldridge, Randleman, 





~ POLAND- ND-CHINAS — i 
, ‘Bye eee, -C hina Pis 





~ Re istered Polasd- China. Pige—Six to elght weeks 
a fine St eeieac China blood 


ABERDEEN- -ANGUS 
EF a Reg 5 











Pure ae Balls years. 


» Besistored Guernsey chenceeaneal 
+o. 


ito “Buy—A “Number 





Mies sippi Farm a Wiggins, } 


r Bale—3 Rex 
Melnturit, Salisbury, 
‘Rex! stered Holstein Calves Finely bred bull calves 

U. 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, 























Puppies Sia ed, 
a. 








gs stock. poe Collie ee Greens- 


“ta Champion ‘Bred “Collies, _ 
Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 








particulars, | ries. Barly, productive, finest quality. Chol lant 
Bainbridge Bros., Quinton, va. j 500, $1; $2 thousand. Leslie Bolick, Consver, N. C 
300 Head Pure- bred Red Pell, Shorthorn and , 7 An — 
Angus vos, oe a heifers, not cb ohne at fair WHEAT 
prices. Goo ercheron mares and fillies. Roadview = 2g } : 
Bieuk Warm, Bftarioh, Als, wiiiaee Prolific Seed Wh W — Write for prices Gordon 
Seed W heat—Clean $3. io, f.o.b. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


‘LEGHORNS 





aa Prolific, 
John K. Goodman, Mt.. Ulla, N. C. 


~ Ree leaned Prolific Seed 
Dudley, 1 N. C. 





“Leap” 3 ~ Wheat—$3 3 per 


Casey Bros., 








a White | oe 

“Charlotte, N. 
ounINGTONS 

~ Butt Orpingtons—Write EOF prices ; and show record. 

Bloom ‘Kendall, Shelby, Cc. 


ye — 
Bose Comb Bed Cockerels for Sale—$1 to $3 each. 
€ 


For Good stock, Paul 
Pearson, 








Sallie Davidson, Boute 3, Statesville, N. 

Young, Pure-bred Single Comb ne sCogkerela—$2 
each, Mrs. Hugh A. Keith, Aberdee 

Single Comb Beds—From prize stock, 


Hens, ~ pul- 
_ Durham, _N. C, 


leta 2 and cockerels. Mrs. 


John Ker tr, 
ROCKS 
s—Ringlet, 





Parks and Mittendorf_bred- 





Barred 





to-lay strains. Cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, N. C. 

Choice Flock Barred Rock Cockerels—From Blue 
Ribbon stock, Thompson strain. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 

PIGEONS 
“‘Carneaux rane $2 per pair. J. C. Rawls, 


Franidin, Va 


Bed Carneaux Pige 
working. 
Colon, N 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Light Bre xhmas, White Orpingtons—From prize win- 
ners, $1.25 each. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 


ns for Sale—Mat 
ue money raising squabs. 





d, banded and 
. C. Booker, 











Buckeyes—One dark red trio, $5 


Leghorn 
cockerels, $1 each. Mrs, S. F. 


White 
Taner Chapel Hill, 






North Carolina. 

First Prize White and Silver Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, Vlack Spanish, cockerels, pulle .50 
to $3. _United Poultry Club, Marshville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE. 
Barly Je pee (o- abbage Plants—That \ will 6 stand “frost, 


nee 











oe 


1,000, $1.2 Eureka Farm, Claremont, N, 
Long Island Cabbage Séeds for Sie We for 
prices. James J. Councill & Sons, Seedsmen, Frank- 


lin, | Vv 


Cabbage Pla 
oe 500, 








“Winter heading, , 40¢ hundred; 300, 

$1.25, postpaid; Express, $1.50 thousand; 
5,000, $7.50. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
Early Jerse o Charleston Wakefield, 


Succession and 
Flat oe h—Satisfaction guaranteed. By express: 500 














for $1; 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 at $1. 10,000 and 
up at $1 ‘f.0.b. here. Delivered by parcel post: 100 
for 25c; 1,000 for $1.75. D. EB. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, S. C. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Grown on -Young’s 
Island, 8. C., from pedigreed seed ready for shin- 
ment October fifteenth. 1,000 to 4,000, $1.50; 5,000 
to 9,000, $1.25; 10,000 to 20,000, : 000 and over, 





Young’s Islai 
Suaier, 8. 


75¢@ per thousand, f.o.b. 
terpris e Company, Inc. 


Cc abbage Pasae-aheuie true ‘to name. 


, Cc. En- 





Frost proof 


stock with right age. Millions ready, must be sold. 
Immediate shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ex- 
press collect, 1,000, $1.50; quantities, $1.25. Parcel 


post paid, 500, $1.25; 
ciated. eods 
Thomasville, , Ga. 


~Bulwood’s _Cabb 


1,000, $2. Trial order pike 
300 ounce, J. T. & G W. Clark, 


Plants—Keady for immediate 








shipment. Varieties: sey Wakefield, ¢ harleston 
Wakefield, Succession and F lat Dutch. 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, 





1,000 for $1.50, 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


Grown Cc ‘abbage| Plants for “the 
Copenhagen, All Head, Succession, 
- Col 


express (not prepaid), 
per 1,000; 
faction guaranteed. e. DD, 





2,000, 000 Northe rn 
South—W akefie ld, 








Surehe ad, Flat Dute h, $1 per 1,000; 5,000, $4. 
lard same price, Mo's ur plants alwi give sa 
faection.’”’—W £ arker, Jacksonvil 





3 that 
them 
ee 





like your style of pachins Dlants, 
care for your plants more than 
your hands.’’-—W. T. Johnson, Jacksonville, N. - 
Safe delivery guaranteed. F. W. Rochelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. 


CLOVER 
Our one specialty is Bur Clover—Get our pric @ and 








circular. RKhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Georgta. 

250 Bushels Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1. 25 
bushel. Shields C ommissary, Scotland Ne ck, N. 

Bur Clover—Screened_ once—suilicient dirt left in 


the seed for inoculation which is 





ssary to secure a 





stand. 10 pounds to the bushel. Shaan lois and 
upwards, $1 bushel, f.o.b. Robert S. Link, Abbeville, 
South Carolina. 





Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Steck 


| ble Straw, $3 





busher. 
Seed Wheat $3 bushei, 
Liberty, N. -C. 


‘lean, prolific, : smooth, $3 
Howardaville, Va 






Sale— Purple Straw | 
ul. J Johnson, 


ed Wheat—Clean 
‘s free. M, Best, 


1 ‘Wheat—Improvad Golden Chaff, $3. 5 bush el; 
Leap’ 8 Prolific, $3. bushel; Red May, $3 bushel; Pur- 

bushel. All of our 21 wheats are 
and cleaned. Kirby Seed Cvu., Gaff- 














Southrn 
ney, ». 
_MISCELLANEOUS 


Abruzzi Rye 


grown 
Cc. 


SEEDS 


Asparagus Crowns. 
a. 


A ND PLAN Ts" 


and J. W. Wool- 












folk, Fort Valley 

For Sale— Applet Oats, “Rye, ~ ‘Vetch, oes rimson “and 
Rur r > W. L. Hall Feed & sed Co., 
Greenville, N. C. 

Hedges—Amoor River Privet, Evergreen. Makes 
fine st hedge Cho rooted plants cheap. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. 

sudded Pecans 22S, asenable, Peach trees, 3 
cents ‘ieffer ars, 10 $. wet Bargain List. 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwe all, Ga. 

Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$i.50 per thousand 


by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. 





| ~ Cabi miner 
| Fall—$ 


Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Onion Plants for 
100. h ‘elery, $2.50 
» § aft 








Collard, 
per thousai 
50 cents 10 
















All in new 2am tes £6 “bags 1 ‘io lo 





of bushels or more. J. EH. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N. C. 
Clover—B. est “American Grown Alf: alfa seed, mnon- 











irrigated, 25e per pound; 50-pound lots, 2le per 
pound; American grown Red Clover, 26c per pound; 
Bur Clover, ¢ leaned, and im bur), $1 per bushel; 
Dwarf ex R > seed, 20c per pound; Hairy Winter 
Vetch, bp “pour d If seeds a tou be sent by 
Parcel Post send postage Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 





South Carolina. 


$15 wore Bargains—80 Acres, 





Wanted—White 





from thriving town. 


about 8 1 
miles 
100 acres of 


wooded land containing s 
ome. good timbe 
in tracts of tr 


barn 


place 
Sapford, N. 
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level, good soil, 30 clear- 


1h aere, ot acres, jevel, good soil, 50 cleared, 


2.50 acre. Both well located. Boss & Moore, 
Bi y, Ark, 
“Wanted—Threo ti to, fifteen acres near hh iy 
“ good healtt 
town North te South Carolina, with five or sie 
room house. Address ‘‘Opportunity’’ : 
South Carolina. — ML. Cones 


tenant “tor ‘three “or - five-horse 


; crops 
for 1918, Must have ample labor and understand to 
bacco raising. Fine land and liberal t Ts. Con- 
venient to high school and churches. Three miles 


At dress Box 120, 







shoard, N. C; 
















. FP sag for Sale—In a good « otton 1d tobacco - 
tion. One farn 1,000 acres at : 
- . Ss @ Raton acre; one 
farm, 220 ac 000; one farm 12 ne mile 
from town, t If interested ond want further 
I sage ra dress Pee Dee Land & Development 


Land— 
gd, N. C., apd abi mus i 
C., on good public road 

cleared and the 


Fo 
from If 
Wacram, N, 
this land is 


miles 
from 


50-and 160 aeres or as 


sonat ble priee. Address ss inc 
t quiries to Jno. A. 
i : Raeford, N baie 
Southern farmers will find ric oh virgin 1 nd a at 
ridic ujously low prices at Georgetown, S. CC. Long 
staple cotton, tobacco and all staple cops do 
here One crop should pay for the land. Let me 


send you a magazine te ling you of ‘ 
~ a real ” 
Free for the asking, RB. a real opportunity. 

















Hammer, Gene Devet- 
opment Agent, Scaboard Air Line Railway Company 
1114 Royster Bldg,, Norfolk, Va , 

Ninety (90) Aeres A-No. 1 Land—In Lee County, 
two (2) miles from Sanford on one of the b Toads 
the Thirty (30) acres open and plevty ef 
ce and well watered. Fine for tobaee 
Th, Cotton and small grain. One 4-rovm house, 
and cribs. This place could be easily cut into 
three fa of thirty acres each, and all of them face 
the good roads. If interested come and look the 
over. terms reasonable. 


Price and 
c. 

















PECAN TREES FOR SALE! 
Wholesale and Retail 

All leading varieties, grown in 

proper soil that produces the best 

root sysiem. 


We have the finest stock of Pecan 
Trees ever grown in the South. 
Write us what you will need and 
receive best prices. 


Poland Plantation Nurseries, 
L. Majewski, Prop., Monticello, Fla 





‘MISCELL ANEOUS 


arn ee we “do not do 3 not do 
us for samples an 
Oxford Orphanage. N. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Write A, 
farms _for CES 


Our (printing we. ‘both lose.’’ Kok 
Printing Department, 








Fr Paul, Washington, N. C., for a list of 
le. 


Yor ~ Sale—Good | farms in Randolph County, mm ©, 
as. A. Lamb, Kandleman, N. 


Land—If you have a farm you wish to ‘sell privately 


or at auction, write Middlesex Insurance & Realty 
Co., Middlesex, N. C. 









rida—Orauge Groves, Truck and Farm Lands— 
Also Moore en muck farms. Edward Hurn, Lake- 
land, Polk. Cour aty, Fla. 
100-Acre Farm for Sale— Dwelling and outbuild- 
ings. Sixty acres cleared and productive. Ww. 
Nash, Owner, Blackstone, Va. 
Experienced Hog Man W ants to Rent on Shares, 





farm near good town in Carolinas, Unusual proposi- 
tion. Dr. Hamlin, De Funiak, Fla. 

“Want to Lease—Small dairy “with small rich farm, 
houses, etc., within half mile of Marion. 15 25 
fine cows, horse, milk 
products at good prices, 
hills of Blue Bidge. f 


wagon, etc. 
very 
. IT. Morgan, 


Select ag for 
healthy location, in foot 
Marion, N. C 





THE SPOTLESS CO., 


ENGINES 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economical; 
useonly 1pt. ensene per 
hour per h. p.;1 1 
P.; gasoline or kerosene; 
full power guaranteed; 
80-day free trial; easy 
payments. 
alog of * 
Order House” giving eB a es prices on En. 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, ete. Write for copy, today, 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va 


oe, — F 
From R 












GETA FEATHER 


pillows, 1 
blankets, 
counterpane retail value 
$20. Reduced to $9.02, 


bed $3.25; 36-lb. bed $7.2 
40-Ib. bed $8. 6-Ib. pillows 
$1 pair, 
best ticking. 
order now orwrite for catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 600, Charlotte, N. C. 





130-Ib. bed, 16-Ib. pair 
sir full size 
full size 


25-Ib, bed 85.50; 30-Ib. 





New feathers, 
Mail money 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








Free information, 


E. C. STONE, 








THE siailibideiallaiatesiniaateuan HOG 


in public auction or private 


sale is the best hog to buy for 
the biggest profit. He shows 
the greatest gain, the most 


rapid growth, and at less cost 
per pound of growth. 


Public Sale Catalog Free 


Sales i in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee and Texas. 
Free literature, giving history of the Hampshire 
breed and reasons why he develops so rapidly. 


703 E. Nebraska Ave., 


PEORIA, ILL. 






















Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Al 
COTTON 

Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Four 
bales per acre. Earliest big boll; 40 Is make 
pound; 46 per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll 
weevils. Free from all « ASeS } 2. \-inch staple. 
Ifave | i Private ¢ are originators 
of this mn Ot imitat rite 
us for fact ts and proofs from ann 





ial price on seed for 
ic Lavonia, Ga. 


early Vandiver 








oATS 
Se © a ¢ Yats— 


Choice Oats—Fulgbum, 


Appler, 
} Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga. 


Bancroft. 





Oats—Fulghum, $1.75 ~“Appler, $1.65; Turf, $1.60. 
Dan Browning, Helena, ‘Ga. 

Seed Oats—Fulghum, $1.65 bushel; Appler, “¢L 10 
bus! Sancroft, $1.20 bushel; 100 Bushel, 30 
bushe Texas Red Rust Proof, $1 bushel. rine 
Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 





ONIONS 
Onion Sets—Early White Pearl, 
paid, or peck and $3.50 bushel, 
not prepaid; Yellow Danvers and Red Westfield, 75c 
gallon, parcel post paid; 90c peck or $2.85 bushel, 
express or freight not prepaid. Kirby Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8S. C. 


85e gallon, postage 
express or freight 





: PECAN TREES 
~All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free, 
Pecan Company, L Lumbe berton, Miss. 


RYE 


Carolina Bye makes beta yellow tobacce. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, C, 


"Bass 


















Tormentor, 
families. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 






Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











—-SHORTHORN 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS-————. 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
and !1ERSEY CATTLE—— 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE 





and DUROC 





Plantation Walkers, 


Mares First 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wants 








Alfen 8. Edeten, 


“Bohemian King 2416” 








——SHETLAND PONIES and 
Registered Stallions and 
cost—Breeders’ 
Write us fully your 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Owner, 


MULES—~ 


Prices. Safe 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King” 





other is 
Will sell 
a whole at a rea- 









Box 175, 















| 
= 


= 
: 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK = | 





BERKSHIRES 


Orn 


—BERKSHIRES FOR SALE— | 


35 to 60-pound Pigs, $12.50; fifty 








to 60-pound 


Pigs, 20; about 100-pound Pigs, $25; larger size 
in same proportion. 
Finest imported and American strains. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed, else res ye and pigs returneJ at 
my expense this way. one of the oldest 
and most successful breeders ; in the United States. 
Ample references furnished, 

THOS. S. WHITE, LEXINGTON, VA. 











= > 
Registered Berkshire Shoats 


Weight 75 Pounds—Sows Only. 
Pigs, Boars and Sows from Western sows and 
ar at reasonable prices. 

Grade Percheron Colts, Mares and Horses also. 
WOODLAND STOCK FARM, 
T. C. DICKERSON, Prop., 

R. F. D. No. 2, Staunton, Va. 

Re 














— BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES — 
Of large litters. Bred Gilts or Sows, $.0 up. 

Champions or first price animals ct stare fairs, $100 

each. I breed my winners and young stock for sale, 


EK. E. PETTY, Hillsboro, N. C. 





—BIG PROLIFC BERKSHIRES b ae Sohilhe ol om 
That’s the reason they win at the See our 
under a year herd weighing 400 aa 6, ‘and under 
6 months herd weighing 200 to 250 apiece, out of 
litters of 10 and 12 each, at Raleigh this fall. Have 
a@ number of good pigs for sale. Write me. 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 








_DUROC- JERSEY 


P PPP LL LL LI PDL LPL LD DLL LDL PPP LD 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
elivery pigs of ail ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 











(7 ==) | 


Sale of the 
Big Spring Farm eg 


Property of Miss W. L. Inman 





On 
-4| Tuesday 
October, 30 
1917 


ES oe ‘= 





| 











| ——-FROST’S BIG TYPE Q. 


Bis he Ot 


“oO. 1 c. Ss. Booking orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 
pair, no isin, 8 fo weeks 








old, pecig d rvice 
boars, we ight 100. "a, $30; 
75 ars $22.50. Best 





of bree 


Ww. 5 





ower a, Be dford, Va. 











10 Extra Good Spring Boars. 
Ready to book orders for 200 early fal pigs. All 
carry prize-winning blood lines and are priced to sell, 


Address, 
Ss. D. & B. H. FROST, Kingston, Mo. 





Route 2, 
0 ] C bf and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred . 
o ae -§ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars, Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Ilinois, 
TAMWORTHS 


OLLI 





PPE L LID PIS 


- Tamworths Our r Specialty ins * 


s for Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


Pig 
All well bred and nor a ves rood individuals offered 





The foundation animals of this herd were siieas on the uae of 
Guernsey for the owner who secured the choicest specimens of the 
greatest families, including daughters of 


Royal Governor of l’Etiennerie, 
Defiance, 
Golden Jewel, etc. 


Governor of the Chene, 
Imp. Masher’s Sequel, 
Imp. France’s Jewel VIII, 


Females strong in the blood of the May Rose and France families. 


The catalog (which will be issued 
shortly) will list a lot of the most 
desirable cattle which have been 
offered at public sale. Animals of 
large size, good conformation, rich 
coloring, nice shaped udders, with 
well placed teats. 


The herd has been under the con- 
stant supervision of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and has not been 
open to the introduction of any 
outside animals and has been free 
from sbortion and tuberculosis. 





COWS OF GREAT DAIRY CAPACITY. 
Catalog sent only on request. Address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, 
405 Main Street, 





Worchester, Mass. 











J 








——— DUROC- JERSEY PIGS —— 


ai deve Government restrictions on price of pork; better 


have you a Red Sow coming on. I have the Kind for 
you to tie up with. Everything registered and guar- 
anteed. Write me your wants. 


THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 











HIGH-BRED DUROCS 


With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
gust farrowed thirty-six pigs. ‘Two of these litters 
= by our great junivr yearling son cof a World’s 
bia et ion. Write your wants. 

McCULLERS, N. C. 


4.3 y }ORDAN & SONS, 

Rm EFFICIENCY 
DUROC-J ERSEYS arg high — pork 
going out of sight—let us tell you about 














ours. Folder free. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
. . 
Registered Duroc Pigs—— 
8 Weeks Old, 30 Pounds, $10.50 Each. 
Fine as silk, with certificates to match. Pairs fur- 
nished, no akin. Satisfaction or money back. Write 





J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 
PURE-BRED PIGS, 


DUROCS PP ects on.” = DUROCS 


—————Ready for shipment Otc. 10th.——-— 
BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 EACH. 
Pedigrees Furnished. Best of Breeding. 








WwW. P. GIBBS, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS 


REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA sows, 
Safe in farrow. 

ig yt inte Z panne SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 

4. E. COULTER Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BLACKS 


PD 





MPAA 


(60-Mammoth Black Pigs-60 | 
35—Poland-China Pigs—35 


Best We Have Ever Offered 





SU SE I $10.00 each 
EEG OEE GUE ova ccreeseesiccens te $15.00 each 
B00. © OMENS C1 .cccccsccccscsees $13.00 each 
EPMO, cn.6s 668 600060066 $22.00 to $50.00 each 
Males ready for service. Sows 
bred, weighing 200 to 500 each. 
Special prices. Order before they 
are sold. 

Reference: Bradstreet, Greensboro Loan & Trust 
Co G Jreensboro National Bank, Am. Exchange 


National Bank, all Greensboro, N. ¢ 




















JOHN A. YOUNG & SON, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 

















POLAND.- CHINAS 


enn PPI? 


BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SATE. 
All animals Cholera Immune for life 
in the buyer’s name. 


$. R. THOMPSON, Route 2, GALLION, ALA. 





National Dairy Show 


and Horse Fair 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
OCTOBER 18 to 27. 


MORE 
Cattle and Horses Dairy Exhibits 
Motor Trucks Barn Equipment Farm Tractors 
Dairy Machinery Cattle Bemonstrations 


Than at Any Previous Show. 


Farm Machinery 


The Big Buildings of the Ohio State Fair will be filled to overflowing 
with more useful machinery and products than the show has ever 
before contained. 

A War-Ridden World Calls Loudly to the Dairy Industry for Food— 
War-time problems will be discussed by the biggest men in America 
at the Dairy Mass Meeting on October 22. 

The New Modern Coliseum makes possible a great Draft Horse 
Show, Night Horse Fair, Cattle Parade and other features. 





This Is the One National 
Dairy Show No Dairy- 
man Can Afford to Miss. 


REMEMBER THE DATES AND PLACE. 


Columbus, O. Oct. 18 to 27. 
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Seven Hereford Bull Calves 
From 4 to 12 Menths Old. 


Sired by Dauntless Britisher, one 
of the finest Hereford buils in the 








South. Apply to 
M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 
OLS T RING 


PPPs eeemenm 


DPD S IIIS 








PURE-BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


PRODUCE— 
MORE CREAM eon. ee 
OST THA 
MORE MILK ANY OTHER 


MORE BUTTERFAT Breen. 


These are facts that are a mat- 
ter of record. Write for the facts 
about pure-bred Holsteins,—the 
most profitable breed. Free. 


THE HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERCIA, 
































Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
H 100 Splendi 3 
Kentucky Holsteins 12°, Splendia, Females, 
bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have s vigor, fash- 


jonable breeding and excentional conformation. Are es- 
pecially desirable for Southern buyers  \ecause of aceli- 
} mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 

| Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


PRED nr ore 





PDPRAL OE DIAL PP PDAS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale: Five grandsons 
'| of Spermfield Owl 57088. 
'} Two 1000-lb. cows close up 
in there pedigrees... Address. 


|. AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














_SHORTHORNS 


pee Penn 


SHORTHORNS ea, 


RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pounds $250.00 
ROAN BULL—S8 months, 700 Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
RED AEIFER—A Village Maid of best 








breeding, 19 months old and bred to 
Rey SAGO SOURS oracac sa pale wssaeees = se $250.00 
BLANTYRE FARM 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
— = ae 








HORSES» AND _SJACK S 


PINs PADIS 


—PERCHERON STALLIONS— 
MAMMOTH JACKS——BULLS 


We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
Shorthorn Hereford Bulls 
from six months to two years old, 
and can furnish Percheron mares 
in pairs or in car lots. Write us 





ee 


and 












and registered | 


Reet ai mrual of the orn Choice lot of 5- months - old Boars, 





Swine TFreeders’: Associntion ee as hich” I one — os ‘ OD. | 
Pille< »} iar aS he vhict vil : .D. | 
bree s B-3 . eee » 31: king or nets for f2ll pics at | BAUH ARD BRO I HERS, 
. 512.50) each pedigreed. Stock e 
a tive one. ms ? artin:y:! ™ 
the Offer, | Year 25 Cents. a3_represented or money -| Martin ville, Indiana 


Sr ir tap 
©. 1. C. Swine Breeders? Guide, Montpelier, Indiana. "funded. R. Q. OWEN. RF. D. 1, Bedford, Va. 


'{ describing your wants. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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QUALITY 
DISTINGUISHES GUERNSEY PRODUCTS 


The highest Natural Golden Yel- 
low color, delicious individual 
flavor, and high content of butter 
fat—combine to make Guernsey 
milk in greatest demand by dis- 
criminating consumers. 


o 












Write for information relative to 
Guernseys, to 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
Box D, Peterboro, New Hampshire 
HRKRAVELRRGRERC ROR MERRE 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Both sexes, all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTL a Strains. Bulls ready for ser- 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. AJso an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE PALE STOCK FARMS, Jeftersonton, Va. 


SET UanESTaeRRanex 








I am offering a num- 
Aberdeen-Angus ber of young bulls, 
cows and heifers, 
‘good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered, 
J.D. BLACKWELE, Fayette, Miscouri. 
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55 Head Choice Aberdeen-Angus Cattle at Auction-55 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association, and the Co-operation of the N. C. & St. L. R. R., 











E. L. HAMPTON WILL HOLD HIS 


3rd ANNUAL SALE OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
October 23rd, 1917 








ALL THESE COWS ANDO MORE LIKE ’EM SELL WITH BIG HUSKY CALVES 








At Woodlawn Farms, 
Nashville, Tenn., 3 Miles 
on Hillsboro Pike 


” 15 Yearling Bulls and 
40 Cows and Heifers 


25 Calves at foot and Cows 
bred back again. Calves at 
foot as large as yearlings. 








Greatest Offering of Caitle Ever Solid in South From Point of Breeding - Individuality. 
Best Blood Lines 


13 are Blackbirds, including 6 of the famous Blackcap 
branch; Trojan Ericas, the renowned family of Great 
Britain; Prides of Aberdeen; and others belonging 
to popular families. 

Parties in the market for the highest class cattle of 
the breed should bear im mind they have leading 
breeders and the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association behind and guaranteeing this offer- 





ing. Southern breeders should not overlook this 


For further information and catalogs, address 


Bids sent to Field Representative M. A. Judy, 817 
exchange Ave,, Chicago, IL, or Dr. C. PD. Lowe, 





opportunity to obtain this class of cattle in their 
home territory. 

Included in this sale is Blackcap 38, and heifer calf, 
the best Blackcap cow that will be sold this year, 
in fact the best bred Blackcap alive today. Blackcap 
Judy is also included, and will have calf by sale day. 
There are other Blackcaps. It is seldom ever you 
have a chance to buy Blackcaps, and never like the 
above two. 

















Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


25 BULLS 1 to 8 yeasr old, $125 to $350. 
30 Bred COWS and HEIFERS, $150 to $500 each, 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 


handled, 





Henne 


Knoxville, Tenn., will be judiciously and carefully 


E. L. HAMPTON, 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Or M. A. JUDY; 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago, III. 
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, ae ae Sale 


ATLANTA, GA. THURSDAY, OCT. 


18th 


Under the Auspices of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n. 


5S oO HIGH-CLASS SHORTHORNS 


38 Females, 12 Bulls. E> © 


The Cattle Have Been Carefully Selected from the Herds of: 
Weaver & Garden, Wapello, lowa. 
J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 
Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
F. R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Thos. Stanton, Wheaton, IH. 
Carpenter & Carpenter, Baraboo, Wis. 
And Several Georgia Breeders, 
This collection has been pronounced the best the Association has 
ever offered in the South. The most exacting bréeder will be able 
to make selections that will improve his herd. -It is a real oppor- 
tunity to strengthen Southern Shorthorn herds. 
Catalogs and Further Information May Be Had by Addressing 


SECRETARY F. W. HARDING, American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago. 
CARY M. JONES, Auctioneer. 
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sired by Lord Wilton Fairfax.* Will make a 2,500-pound bull and a winned in the show ring. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE CO., 
| Spray-Draper, N. C. B. F. MEBANE, 





j OUGHT 8.65 IN THE PASTURE q 
At our salon Ser ttember 19th, we sold half-bred Hereford Steers at 8.65 in the pasture. In producing 
these calves, we were testing the prepotency of our HEREFOKO BULLS with the view of giving an 
occular AT A a of the value of the blood lines.and fixed type of our HEREFORD BULLS. 

e Have a YOUNG BULL for Sale—Reacey for service. He is out of an inbred Anxiety cow, and 





Cascade, Va. 
_—— 





REGISTERED HERD 


Hereford Cattle 
For Quick Sale 








Seven Cows 3 to 6 years Old 
Four Heifer Calves 6 to 8 Mos. Old 


One Bull Calf 8 Mos. Old 


All ia good breeding condition and choice cattle. For full par- 
ticulars, write or wire 


E. P. Jacobs, Bridgeport, Ala. 











) 








——y 
On account of having to leave for military service, [ am offering if 
the following Registered Cows and Calves: HE 





asa 
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Lookout-Wickware Strains. 
World’s Grand Champion Lookout Lad. In this sale— 


50 Bred Sows————25 Open Gilts————15 Boars 


Our Herd Undefeated 1916 and 1917 Show Circuit. 
They will be at Columbus. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, Box 99, 


| - HAMPSHIRE BRED SOW SALE—COLUMBUS, GA., OCT. 26 | 


Sows bred to $5,000 boar, Lookout, anid 


Write for Free Catalog—Also Pamphlet on History of Hampshire Hog. 


CANTRIL, IOWA. 











zten Grade Holstein Heifers for Sale 


From 10 to 22 months old. The oldest ones are bred. These are good 
individuals and are 100 per cent Holstein. 


DIGGS FARM, Rockingham, N. C. 









7 | 





3 PURE-BRED REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Can Furnish You What You Want—8 to 10 weeks Pigs, $15 each; 8 











to 10 weeks Pigs, pairs not related, $27.50 pair; 8 to 10 wecks Pigs, 
1 boar, 2 sows, not related, $40 trio. Also Bred Sows and Service 
Boars. Write me your wants. “It Pays to Buy the Best.” 








. A. R. JENNINGS, 


Nace, Virginia. 5 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 281 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





One year, $1; six months, 


without agent’s commissions, 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50 cents; three months, 
paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more 
4 Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, tf 





Farmer one year for $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
A club of three yeariy subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can get The Progressive 





Wwe WILL positively make good 
result 


this guarantee are, that the cl 


complained of: that our liability 


all advertising it carries.’’ 





Each Adveriiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


loss susta 
of fraudulent misrepresentations 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


the 


aim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after the transaction 
shall cover only 
article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


ined by 
de in The 


any subscriber as a 
Progressive Farmer 


This does 


The conditions of 


the purchase price of the 


am writing you as 











Right now we are 
having the heaviest 
call we haveknown 


for Grinding Mills. Southern farmers are taking this 
step as protection against the high bread cost. Our 
OLD RELIABLE Stone Mill is low priced, compact, easy 

, torun, and built to rtand hard regular service; has stone 
burrs which turn at high speed and produce best quality 
corn meal and whole wheat flour; operated by gasoline 


engine or other light power. 


This year’s great corn crop 


will make one of these mills a big money-maker. Sold for 
cash or pays its own way on our easy payment plan. Free 


c talog de 


ibes full line of Grinding Mills, Feed Cutters, 


Gasoline Engines and other farm machinery at low prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “Tho South’s Mall Order House" 


47% Sheckoe Lane, « 


Richmond, Virginia 








The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 
for the Advertiser 


Arranged according to location, reading 
from east to west 

Guaranteed 

Circula- 
tion 


Rate per 
Agate 
Line 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 250 per line) 


Ohie Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Rate 60c per line) 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line) 

Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dailas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, I). 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, I}. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


230,000 $1.17 


50,000 


170,000 


$0,600 
413,500 
67,820 
63,454 
140,000 
73,000 
Farmer’s Wife 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


756,600 


28,000 17% 


1,776,441 $8.54% 


These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual flelds 


All Members of Audit Board of 
Circulation 
————w 

For further information, address, 

GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 

Western Representative 
Advertising Building CHICAGO 

WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Representative 
$81 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber beth one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to jein you on this 
proposition when you renew: 





WOULDN’T TAKE ANYTHING 
FOR “LADY KNOX.” 


The Progressive Farmer :— 


I am sending you a 
ture of myself and Lady Knox, the 
pure-bred pig I carned by getting 
up subscriptions for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Her registration number is 
642448. She is a nice pig and I 
wouldn’t take anything for her. 


Your 


kodak pic- 


little friend, 


HOYT CARTER. 


Panola County, Miss. 


Note:—Get busy boys and girls. 
Turn to nomination form in 
another part of this issue, fill in 
and send to us by return mail say- 
ing, that. you are determined to 
earn a pure-bred pig. Never has 
there been a better time for rais- 
ing pure-bred pigs than now. Join 
our club at once, go to work and 
you will have a pig 
know it. 


the 


before you 





CALF, PIG and POULTRY CLUB 
= = 











Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 














FIGHTING INSECT PESTS IN 
OCTOBER 


I.—The Boll Weevil 


— you destroying t 
talk hi 
{ 








cotton 
S s this fall, 
yuld be 


weevil 
tory? It she 1k 
possible, even if some cotton is 
ts ali 

ficed. When 


aone Cariy, Say two 


weeks before the first killing frost, ii 
destroys millions of these pests. De- 

stalks may be accom- 
plished by uprooting and burning. To 
save the vegetable matter, cut 
in the usual way and plow under 
deep. Other measures are grazing 
with cattle, sheep and goats and the 
prevention of old 
stumps. 


struction of 
them 
sprouts from 
Clean the hedgerows, fences, 


banks, underbrush. 
old neglected 


ditch 
Don’t leave that 
orchard or field be- 
cause it is in such places that the boll 
weevils find congenial 
ters. 

Cotton is not the only field crop of 
the South. The corn stalk borer and 
many bill bugs pass the winter in the 
corn stubble below the surface of the 
soil provided these stalks or stubble 
are left there. 

The corn ear 


winter quar- 


worm is the same as 
the boll worm and the tomato fruit 
worm. It passes the winter as achry- 
salis about 214 inches below the sur- 
face of the soil in an earthen cell, 
provided the soil is left undisturbed. 

With the chinch bugs it is just like 
one farmer said, “The worst spots in 
my field always appear near stumps, 
stones, trash and along terraces.” 

The red spider finds Shelter and 
support during winter on such of her 
food plants that do not die. Exam- 
ples are violets and blackberries. 

These various pests are the least 
destructive on farms where a syste- 
matic rotation is practiced and where 
winter cover crops are employed. 
Fall plowing breaks up the winter 
homes of pests and where 
planted to a cover crop this does not 
offer them protection. These cover 
crops are cleansing crops for insects 
besides conserving fertility and pre- 
venting soil-washing. The control of 
the cotton root louse begins in the 
fall by planting a heavy cover-crop 
of small grain, clover or vetch. This 
cleanses the field of its food plants, 
and when followed by frequent, shal- 
low cultivation in the spring it con- 
stitutes a most effective control meas- 
ure. 


these 


Il—White Grubs 
ALL cleaning is also a very neces- 
sary practice to control 
grub which has been so numerous 
and destructive for several years. 
Fields to be planted to cotton or corn 
should not be left over winter with a 
growth of weeds. 


the white 


In one section we control the wire- 
worm so destructive to crops on up- 
lands, by the addition of Fegetable 
matter thereby increasing the soil 
moisture. In another case, a differ- 
ent species is controlled by draining 
the wet bottoms in which it is so de- 
structive. Ask your experiment sta- 
tion for safe planting dates for wheat 
to reduce losses from the fly. 

Iil—Orchard and Garden Pests 

AKE down the mounds around the 

peach trees about October 20th, 
provided they were mounded last 
July as recommended. The shot-hole 
borers or fruit barkbeetles which 
the death of so many trees 
spend the winter as grubs and pupae 
in dying and dead wood-in the trees. 
It is a good time to cut these out and 
be sure to burn them. 

Before you buy trees this fall be 
sure that you know the reputation of 
the agent or nursery from whom you 
buy. 
and 


cause 


Some agents are unscrupulous 
sell infested, 


not true to 


stock and 

There are 
many nurseries in the 
South that will ship you what you 


unsound 
trees hame, 
good reliable 
order. 

There more evil practice in 
the garden than to let the refuse of a 
crop remains after harvest. 


1s no 


This rub- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


bish serves as a vehicle to carry the 
insects into winter quarters. 
A. F. CONRADI. 


Banks Will Lend and Farmers Will 
Hold 

—— is no difficulty at all in 

rying cotton this season. 

d even need assis 

but if they did, they can readily ; 
all they want. Statements are being 
put forth to the effect that Southern 
banks disinclined to favor loans 
on cotton, and are advising against 
carrying it. So far as we have becn 
able to learn, there is absolutely no 
foundation for such statements. On 
the contrary, banks have more money 
than they can place to advantage, 
and are eager to lend on cotton. 

Those who are calculating on lower 
prices this season through the pres- 
sure of the crop, are making the same 
mistake they made last year, only a 
worse one. As a final guarantee of 
the hope that is in him, the farmer al- 
ways has the prospect of peace be- 
fore him. If it should happen that 
the price should remain depressed all 
the season, that would make no great 
difference; it would only mean hold- 
ing a while longer.—Cotton Record. 
Pe 


farmer not 


are 





Hardening the Bodies of Peanut- 
fed Hogs With $2 Corn 


(Concluded from page 15, column 2) 


increase in weight. In the second lot, 
where cottonseed meal constituted a 
part of the ration, it was learned that 
6.1 bushels of corn plus 171 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, at a cost of $15.62, 
gave an equal increase in live weight. 
In a second Alabama test the hogs, 
after being removed from a peanut 
pasture, were divided into two tots, 
the first one being finished upon corn 
alone and the second upon a ration 
made up of two-thirds corn plus one- 
third cottonseed meal. They were 
“finished” or “hardened” for 35 days. 
In the first lot, where corn alone was 
employed, 10.2 bushels of corn, at a 
cost of $20.40, were required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of increase in weight. 
In the second lot, where cottonseed 
meal was’ introduced into the ration, 
3.9 bushels of corn plus 110 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, at a cost of only $10, 
were required to make an equal in- 
crease in weight. 

The value of pastures should never 
be overlooked in any discussion per- 
taining to the feeding of livestock. 
Some pastures assist in cheapening 
the ration as well as in hardening the 
bodies of hogs, and while feeds are 
high in price, farmers should he 
watchful to make every possible use 
of these kinds of pasture. The ex- 
pense indicated above can be very 
materially reduced when rape, rye,, 
oat, barley or wheat crops are made a 
part of the ration. Recent investiga- 
tional work shows that these pas- 
tures, when fed in conjunction with 
corn, yield bodies even firmer than 
when corn is fed by itself. It is the 
easiest thing on earth, therefore, for 
the farmer to have one of these pas- 
tures ready and use it as a part of the 
hardening ration when the supply of 
peanuts is exhausted. When this is 
done the expenses are very mate- 
rially reduced, certainly not less than 
25 per cent. 

Experimental results show, there- 
fore, that it is safe to advise farmers 
to harden their hogs properly before 
selling them. It is wise and safe 
to do this even though corn is 
$2 a bushel and: cottonseed meal is 
$40 a ton. Very little money will be 
made upon the finishing period itself, 
but if the animals are fed the proper 
combination of grains—and the prop- 
er combination is corn and cotton- 
seed meal—the finishing or hardenins 
period itself will not be a j 
financial If the hogs are sol 
market which responds 
hardered bodies, profit will be made 
upon the increase in the value of the 
originezl weight of the hog. 
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, OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young Peopie’s Department” 


» The Progressive Farmer 
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and experiments on difterent things, and 
y night a moving picture show. Thurs- 

lay night we were entertained by the 
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= b he fi bey ent . 
ior to ple ior t y i ade ular moving 
pla s or out, bp h 2=TO Mins 1 was given 
path ny of the een Ww uch to the fu 
1 and Mother and fath St nty won the silver cup for 

igain to see you play the S ne Le irgest number of boys, accord- 
Tak issue With you to schoo! \sk ne > } tanc This county won the 
your s coéperation in learning the up r. 
game, tell her that there will be others Everyone enjoyed the Short Course, and 
in almost every issue throughout the winter. 41) were benefited by it. The crowd is said 
We musi work to feed the South, our pa- to have broken all-previous records. 
triotic brothers and cousins who are going EVA. JOHNSON. 
to France, and our Allies; Benson, N. C 
We must play that we may have strong 
bodies, and develop a sense of “fair play” 
toward our companions; A Young Up-to-date Farmer 
We must study to cultivate our minds that 
we may get the most out of life, and have a AM a boy, eight years old, and am in the 
larger influence for good among our fellows; fifth grad 
And we must sing that we may express I like farm work, and do all I can at 
our joy in living, and to cheer and encour- home. I want some day an up-to-date farm 
Qatar - t T — —S 
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Lon - don Bridge is fall - ing down, fall - ing down, fall - ing down, 
Build it up with i- ron. bars, i - ron bars, i - ron -bars, 
T- ron bars will bend and break, bend and break, bend and _ break, 
Build it up with silver and gold, silver and gold, silver and _ gold, 
Gold and silver will be stolen a -way, stolen a -wWway, stolen a - way, 
Get a man to watch all night, watch all night, watch all night, 
Suppose the man should fall a - sleep, fall a - sleep, fall a - sleep, 
Get a dog to bark all night, bark all night, bark all night. 
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Lon - don Bridge is fall - ing down, my fair la - dy, O: 
Build it up with I- ron’ bars, my fair la- dy, OQ! 
I - ron bars will bend and break, my fair la - dy, O! 
Build it up with silver and gold, my fair la- dy, O! 
Gold and silver will be stolen a - way, my fair la- dy, O! 
Get a man to watch all night, my fair la - dy, O! 
Suppose the man should fall a - sleep, my fair la - dy, O! 
Get a dog to bark all night, my fair la-dy, O! Fe 
How to Play the Game.—Two of the tallest players are chosen to represent the bridge. 
The other players form a circle. One of these is chosen to be the keeper of the bridge. 
As each verse and chorus is sung the keeper sends one of the number from the circle out 
to the bridge. There he is asked if he desires a ‘“‘gold piano,’’ or a diamond ring.’ If 
he choooses the ring, he stands behind the one who represents that article, etc. The 
game continues thus until all have chosen; then they clasp each other around the waist, 
and a tug of war takes place, the side winning which pulls the opposing side across a 
chosen line. Where a large number of players take part, it ts best to play the game as 
hereby directed. Another way which would shorten the length of time, would be to 
have spans or bridges, and several circles instead of one.—From Government Bulletin 
for use in Indian Schools, 
age others. Let's sing our National an- all my own, carried on in an up-to-date way. 
them, our state song, the old time favorites, I will be glad when I get old enough to 
and let’s sing and play these splendid games join the pig and corn clubs. I am planning 
to have a flock of ducks next spring to pay 
‘oA GRAB BOX”’ my expenses the following year in school. I 
have raised lots of sunflowers te help feed 
tl ; 
(Girls’ $1 Priz Prize Letter) Lnem 
I am studying hard to get an education, 
{ WANT to tell you how we realized a neat and hope to be ready for hig chool by the 
sum for our church and Sunday school. tin I am eleven its old 
The gir!s of our neighborhood met and de- WILLIAM SMITH. 
cided what each would furnish. We decid- Cary, N. ¢ 
d for each girl to make three presents— 
ic iadtiaeiaasmamtapiitcaaalaaaia 
such as pin cushions, school bags and hand 
xerchlefs = Florida Trip 
The lawn in the center of town was clean- 
d off, and made as attractive as possible WISH to tell you about the many wonder- 
Japanese latiterns were hung in the tree ful things I saw on my trip to Florida 
ind flowers Were put on each table refresh- this summer 
nents were served from We went to the Gulf, took boat and 
On a la; tuble near center of the went to an island many miles from the 
awn we placed th ( Box”’—which mainland, It was very hot until the boat 
} 1 h C C 
Vas paid many compliments. For the “Grab started and then we had full advantage of 
Box” a large dry goods box wes used; it ‘he sea breeze. The island was barren with 
i ad with white cloth, and then the exception of an old deserted hut and a 
le« i ith flow in an: i ner, Wrecked boat. The sand was shoe-top deep 
\ h vas left open in the top for “md clean and white as snow. I sathered 
the »> grab from many shells of all sizes and shapes. One 
D) on paid 10 cents a grab, and kept of the boys found a sea-turtle nest contain- 
the first sot, After all the presents ime one hundr and thirty eggs. 
Were grabbed, sumes were played -and re- On my; ck I stopped over in Talla- 
freshments sold until a late hour. hassee and nt to the capitol. ‘There I 
An enjoyable time was had by both old saw fish of all kinds, the smallest being 
and young, well @s @ neat sum made to about the size of your finger and the largest 
© used for a food cause. “bout the size of 2 door. Another interest- 
MAUDE L. JONES ing feature wos th: ‘a-cow, Which weighed 
Malcoliai, Alu veral thousand unds, The man-cating 
shark ws als at to me. 
i t s T brought 
J . , 1 z 
Boys’ and Girls’ Short Course ack. : eit thik Aiieet eee ae 
y 
“Th sa ‘ . S: Gm ) 
NE of the mest delightful trips I ever -* ’ 
Georgi 
had was when I attended ultural ors 
lub boys’ and girls’ short at the re 
— Agricultural College in West Raleigh It wouldn't do any harm—would it?—for 
race he boys ‘and 43 girls were a mbiec, von just to @rop us-a postal card and ask us 
representing 63 counties, and I never saw &@ our terms to z We went our friends 
Therrie aia 7 
thet crowd. to help us get more subscribers and we wre 
aach day we ettenfied interé willing to pay them for thetr trouble 
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what it means to learn in the Michigan State Auto 


graduates or offer them territory, 

where as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, 
of our graduates start in business for themselves. 
pet tr 
experience in handling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. 








on. 


$75 TO $300 
, A MONTH 


S-EARN 


Detroit trained men get 
preference and jobs quickly. Think 


Factories endorse gur School, glad to employ our 
Men are needed ev ery- 
garage men. Hundreds 
oit and 140 parts factories. Students eet actual 
just installed a 
r for block testing purposes for students’ use. 
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Wi 1a cars from z. to fin ish, 
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cou - All leading types of 
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Guarantee 


We guarantee-to qual- 
i nina shorttime 
fora positionaschauf- 

feur, repairman, test- 








di nstrator, auto 
‘trician, garage 
man, or automobile 
ealer, paying from 


$75 to $300 monthiy 
or refund yourmoney. 
We have constantiy 
more requests for 
Michigan State Auto 
Senool Graduates than 
‘we can supply. 








The United Stztes needs thousands of truck, 
transport, aeroplane and motor cycle drivers. 
Trained competent _ men are needed, men who can 
take care of the machines, men who know how tokeep 

them in service, piece of motor-driven 
mechinery the government owns or will own must 
be in service. Preference will be given to trained 


Quartermaster Department and 


The Michigan State_Auto School trains men 
thoroughly. Every student learns pleasure cars, 
trucks, motor cycles, and gasoline motors of every 
kind from Ato Graduates ye the Michigan State 

Auto School are in big demand by the leading Auto- 
mobile plants at Detroit. These factories know 
from actua) experiencethat our men ‘sontemaepeenes 
completely, and practically trai. 


trained mechanic is always in big demand. 


the country. 


ACT QUICKLY 


new 128 pagei 


E ULD RELIABLE SCH 












chassis i 1917 chassis Winton ‘6’’ 1917 chassis 
1917 chassis Chalmers . ’’ 1917 chassis Packard Twin-6 1917 chassis 
c chassis d Saxon ‘6’’ {917 chassis Detroiter ‘‘6’’ 1917 chassis 
Ky rott "Electric 1917 chassis Maxwell 1917 chassis Overland {917 chassis 
>. Truck 1917: chassis Oldsmobile ‘8’’ 1917 chassis Wiliys-Knight 191 hassis 
1917 chassis Metz “4” (917 chassis Chalmers **4"’ (913 chassis 
Schow 2 Oper Al the Year. Graduate in 10 to 12 Weeks. Enter Classes Any Time, Any Day. 
Three Classes Daily: Morning, Afternoon, Eve ig 
' 
' 
Ary ; 
Money Back | | 


a ee 
THIS IS ONE OF FESRUARY, 1917, CLASSES. 


Prepare to Serve Your Country NOW 


Men who become trained in the Auto Business and serve their country can 
into a permanent business as soon as their services are no longer needed. The 
Ours is the largest Auto School in 
3etter jump on a train and come to Detroit as hundreds have done, 
You ean do your bit best as a trained Auto Mechanic. 

Get full particulars, ‘‘Auto School News” and 
illustrated Oata 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


A. G. ZELLER. 
5210 Auto Bldg. 687-89-91 Woodward ies DETROIT mon. t U. S.A. 





men. No matter what service the Army is doing, 
it must be fed. If it is on the firing line, it will 
need thousends of rounds of ammunition. The 
importance of trained men is very evident. Food 
and ammunition must be delivered regularly. Then 
too the army must often be transported. 


Signal Corps Need Trained Men 


No matter what happens to a truck or pleasure car 


aMichigan State Auto School graduate is competent to 
repair it, Cars in the care of a graduate give highest 
1 ney. 






This branch of the Army Service pays good 
Wonderful opportunities for the trained 


s aS. 
Motor Mechanic. 




















talog,absolutely free. 
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These sheets are highest i in 
durable materia) is require 


by weight by leading dealers. 


ROOF 


FULL WEIGHT —. 
Fireproof—Strong— Durable. 


Gives unexcelled protection to your farm buildings. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL GatvanIzED 


SHEETS 
Tanks, Silos, Flumes, Cisterns, Roofing, Sidina and all forms of =o — 
uality and should be used wherever a higk 
Accept no substitute. Look for the Seoncil: with, oo add 
Keystone—it indicates that Copper Steel is used, and insu 










are unequaled | for Culverts, 
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res service and satisfaction. Sol 


Our “Better Buildings” “pook let is sent free upon request, 














CALF, PIG AND 








Form 


FOR 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 


Enclosed find $_............. eS years subscription for 


Post Office............... SOE | ee Route... 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 





POULTRY CLUB 

















When wri 
an advertiser in The 
the reliability of all the 





to advertisers say: “Iam 
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e advertising it carries.” 
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HE Letz Dixie Mill is a new, dif- 

ferent, better type of mill, designed 

especially for Southern grinding re- 
quirements after a long and careful study 
of the South’s needs. 


The Dixie is an all-purpose mill that will grind every- 
thing in the way of grains and 
roughage. Seeds,stalks, vines, 
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The same is true of all Southern forage crops. It is 
unpatriotic waste to harvest and use only about 4al/f of 
the crop. 


What the Dixie Mill does with velvet beans it will do 
with all other crops. 

It will grind corn, dry or green—shelled or unshelled— 
snap corn with the shuck, or the complete corn crop, ears, 
stalks, leaves and all. It will grind oats, straw and grain 


together or separate. Oats, 





hay, all “look alike” to the 
Dixie. 

The Dixie is the wonderful 
Letz Feed Mill with a specially 
designed cutter super-imposed 


with hulls, are ground fine 
enough at one grinding to feed 
swine. 

Kaffr corn and sorghum 
are easily ground in any con- 





onit. Itcuts stalks, vines and 
hay, then grinds them. It performs é¢wo operations where 
ordinary feed mills grind only. 

Study the illustration above. First, you see a pile of 
velvet beans, just as they come from the field; next you 
see the pile of little particles which represent the result 
after the vines, beans and all, pass through the cutter-head 
of the Dixie; finally, you see the pile of fine meal, composed 
of the Velvet Beans and Vines, the complete crop, ground 
into a fine meal that possesses wonderful feeding value, 
particularly for dairy cows. 

Now, fully 50% of the feeding valueof the velvet bean crop 
iscontainedin the vines. Why thresh out the beans and turn 
under the vines or burn them? Why waste 

half of the crop? 


LONG, ROOMY FEED TABLE 


Let the Dixie Save 
You 10% to 25% of 
the Cost of Feeding 


The less feed you use, the more you can sell. 
The more feed you sell, the more money you 
make. The more money you make, the more 
Liberty Bonds you can subscribe for. Any way 
you figure it, the Letz Mill is a patriotic neces- 
sity on every farm in the South. Get one of 
these great crop-savers now! 


# dition, dry or wet. 
: ; _ Peanuts with vines, pea 
vines, or any kind of beans with vines are ground rapidly. 


Millet, alfalfa and clover are easily reduced to as fine 
or coarse meal as you wish. 


Study the Illustration Below 


It shows you ow the Dixie works—why it can do the 
work that stalls an ordinary feed mill. The Dixie is a 
pronounced success. It is being used on hundreds of 
Southern farms right now and no man who owns one 
would want to sell it at any price unless he could get an- 
other. Get a Dixie now and let it help you make more 
money, and at the same time sell more grain to help the 
nation win the war and feed the hungry world. 
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CIENT TYPE OF FEED ROLLERS 


TWO HEAVY KNIVES MOUNTED ON \ 
ONE-PIECE KNIFE HEAD CASTI 


KNIFE BAR 


Pg sere 


POSITIVELY LOC 


WY STEEL 
PLATE SCREEN 


FEED ROLLER 


CUTTER 
PROPERLY 


HOOK FE 


CRUSHER MATERIAL 
INTO GRINDING PLA 


Write for catalog and valuable free book on feeds and feeding. 


LETZ MFG. CO., 304 East Road Crown Point, Ind. 


Macon, Georgia 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Spartanburg, So. Carolina 
Shreveport, La. 


St. Louis, Mo. iH} 
Kansas City, Mo. ///, 
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